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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the Sruc- 
trator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Second of these 
Supplements will be issued with the Spectator for April 1st ; 
and Adverlisements for it should veach the Publishing Office not 
later than noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
=e 

TELEGRAM from Rome announces that the Pope is about 

to bestow a cardinal’s hat on Dr. MacCabe, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, in recognition of the efforts he has made 
to uphold the principles of his Church, in reference to order 
and the fulfilment of contract. Formerly, such an announce- 
ment would have had a great effect in Ireland, and it may still 
influence the priesthood, but for the moment, as a recent French 
traveller has pointed out, Ireland has ceased to be Catholic. The 
priesthood are powerless upon all agrarian questions, and are 
liable, if they defend the Eighth Commandment too stoutly, to be 
boycotted, like their neighbours. They were always in difficulty 
upon this question, but now they have lost all power, and we 
have this unprecedented state of affairs in Ireland. The priest- 
hood are, as a corporation, on the side of the Government and 
the Decalogue, but are so powerless that they not only cannot 
control their flocks, but cannot keep their own younger members 
from supporting those flocks. The result is the one so con- 
stantly desired by English bigots. The people and the priest- 
hood are separated, and we hope the Ivecord appreciates and 
approves the consequences. Perhaps it will admit that, bad 
as an Irish Catholic may be, an Irish Secularist with Socialism 
for creed, a League manifesto for Missal, and boycotting for 
excommunication, is, as a subject, a good deal worse. 


Mr. A. O'Connor and Mr. Healy moved and seconded the 
adjournment of the House yesterday week, in order to raise the 
question whether Members of Parliament against whom warrants 
were out had not some special right to be informed of the nature 
and contents of those warrants, the suggestion being that 
they had a sort of Parliamentary privilege to visit their 
constituents at their own discretion, or else—so, at least, 
we understand the suggestion—to be made aware why that 
privilege was curtailed or rendered dangerous. Of course, no 
such privilege exists, as came out clearly enough in the course 
of the debate. And of course, under the provisions of the Irish 
Coercion Act, no undertaking was ever made to put Members 
of Parliament under any different conditions from those apply- 
ing to other Irishmen. ‘The whole discussion was only the fresh 
ventilation of the old grievance, in the course of which, how- 
ever, an assertion was made, and formally denied by the Home 
Secretary, that even English warrants had been issued against 





some of the Irish Members. Mr. A. O’Connor finally de- 
clared that “every one of the charges on which those men— 
now over 500 in number—in prison in Ireland were incarcerated 
was a false charge, and known to be false by those who signed 
the warrants.” Does not the Irish Secretary sign, or counter- 
sign, most of these warrants? If so, surely the Speaker 
should have required Mr. O'Connor to withdraw a charge of 
wilful falsehood made against a Member of that House. 


On Monday night, Mr. Bradlaugh’s case again came before 
the House. On the Speaker’s assuring Sir Stafford Northcote 
that the return of Mr. Bradlaugh to the House had been com- 
municated to the House, and that the resolution passed on 
February 7th did not apply to Mr. Bradlaugh after his re- 
election, Sir Stafford Northcote moved a resolution reviving 
and reaffirming that former resolution, and prohibiting Mr. 
Bradlaugh from going through the form of taking the oath. 
Mr. Marjoribanks then moved an amendment, leaving out all the 
words of Sir S. Northcote’s resolution after the word “ that,” 
and substituting for them a resolution to the effect that there 
ought to be a change in the law enabling every Member of the 
House to make his option between the oath and the affirmation 
now offered to Quakers, Moravians, &c. Mr. Labouchere having 
engaged on Mr. Bradlaugh’s behalf, that if Mr. Marjoribanks 
succeeded in carrying his resolution, and if a Bill were founded 
on it and urged on with reasonable speed, Mr. Bradlaugh 
would not present himself to take the oath until the Bill was 
either passed or rejected, the Prime Minister gave his support 
to the resolution of Mr. Marjoribanks. Nevertheless, after a 
short debate, Sir Stafford Northcote again triumphed, though 
by a considerably diminished majority (15), the vote being 257 
for Sir S. Northcote, and 242 for Mr. Marjoribanks, several 
nominal Liberals, like Mr. Walter, Mr. McCullagh Torrens, &c., 
voting for Sir 8. Northcote. 


The Division List shows that not a single Conservative voted 
with Mr. Marjoribanks, but that thirteen Liberals voted with Sir 
S. Northcote, besides a good many both of the irreconcilable and 
of the more moderate Home-rulers. Of the thirteen, some, like 
Mr. Walter, declared that though they voted for Sir 8. 
Northcote then, they would vote for Mr. Marjoribank’s reso- 
lution on the morrow; which was only a way of saying that so 
long as they had full credit for hitting out at Mr. Bradlaugh, 
they were not unwilling to gain full credit also for claiming the 
right of constituencies to choose Mr. Bradlaughs, if they would. 
It is not an uncommon state of mind, even amongst Liberals, to 
wish both to have your cake, and eat it-too. That is, as we 
understand it, the desire of Lord Colin Campbell and the other 
Liberal heroes of the Conservative Lobby. 





With regard to the controversy as to Mr. Bradlaugh, Lord 
Redesdale is a great deal more logical than the party with which 
he usually acts. On Tuesday, he introduced a short Bill into 
the House of Lords, providing a regular Parliamentary test 
which would operate to exclude not only Atheists, but Agnostiecs, 
like the late Mr. John Stuart Mill, or any of the Positivists, 
from either House of Parliament. The test was to be as follows : 
—Before any Member of either House of Parliament could take 
the oath, he should be required to make and subscribe the fol- 
lowing solemn affirmation,—“ I do solemnly and sincerely affirm 
and declare that I believe in Almighty God.” For our own 
parts, we do not believe that such a Bill either ought to be or 
could be carried, and yet we should be well pleased to see it 
triumphant in the House of Lords, and sent down to the Com- 
mons. That would bring fairly before the Lower House the 
extraordinary shiftiness and evasiveness of its present tactics. 
If the majority wish to exclude atheists, they ought to 
exclude them directly, by a method like Lord Redesdale’s. 
If they do not, they ought to set about securing the 
admission of any duly-elected atheist, however little they 
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like either him or his creed. But they will do neither 
the one thing nor the other. They wish to get the credit of 
abhorring atheism too much ever to admit a duly-elected 
atheist, and also the credit of maintaining the right of con- 
stituencies to elect whom they please, without relation to theo- 
logical creed. They have no right to both sorts of credit, 
though some at least of those who grasp at both probably care 
not a jot either for the atheism or for the rights of constituencies. 


The Commons’ Debate on the House of Lords’ Committee 
was concluded on Thursday night by a discussion, in which 
Mr. Lewis, the Conservative Member for Londonderry City, 
Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. Lowther said all the bitter things 
they could of the Sub Commissioners, the Government, and the 
Land Act; and in which Lord Hartington, on whose speech we 
have elsewhere commented, made a very able defence of the 
Government, slightly injured, perhaps, by an excessive wish 
to be polite to the House of Lords. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who tried to minimise the action of the Lords, and described 
the whole debate as a storm in a tea-cup, had really nothing of 
the smallest weight to say. The previous question, moved by 
Mr. Gibson, was defeated, by 303 to 219 (majority, 84), the Irish 
TIrreconcilables not voting in that division; while Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolution was carried, by 303 votes to 235 (majority, 68), the 
Irish Irreconcilables voting in this division with the Opposition. 
It will be observed that even in the latter division, fully one 
hundred Members of the House must have been absent. 


There was a curious little discussion in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday on a point of political esthetics. My. Labou- 
chere had a notice of motion on the paper declaring that the 
House of Lords is “useless and dangerous,” and ought to be 
abolished. Mr. Schreiber read this accidentally, and as a pious 
Constitutionalist was quite shocked, and asked the Speaker 
whether the order ought to be permitted to remain. Mr. Labou- 
chere explained that he had copied the phrase from the motion 
adopted by the Long Parliament, but that, as the word 
“useless” ‘might imply some sort of reflection upon 


the Lords,” he had substituted the words “ unnecessary, 
obstructive, and dangerous.” The Speaker ruled, amid 


the general laughter, that a proposal for the abolition of 
the House of Lords was not in itself out of order, as it 
had been repeatedly made in that House—he might have 
added, carried—but he was glad that the word “ useless” had 
been omitted. He should have pronounced that word “inad- 
missible,” even if it had been used by a Member in a speech. 
“These are,” to misquote Lord Salisbury, “the very delicacies 
of decision.”” The gardener is told that he may pluck up the 
weed, if he can, and fling it into the fire; but that to call it 
useless, is an affront to botany. He ought only to have con- 
demned it as an “‘infructuous superfluity ’’ in the paths. The 
Lords are not literary, and the distinction between “ useless” 
and “ unnecessary ” may, perhaps, escape them. 


“ Jumbo” has been in Chancery. Mr. Romer, acting on behalf 
of certain Fellows of the Royal Zoological Society, applied to 
the High Court, Chancery Division, to restrain Mr. Barnum from 
removing the elephant. His argument was that the Council of 
the Society had no power to sell its animals, and if they had, in 
this instance they had improperly delegated their right, a quorum 
not having been present when the sale was authorised. It was 
shown, however, that the Council had always bought and sold 
animals, and that this particular sale, though originally in- 
formal, was subsequently ratified in a very fully-attended 
Council. The application was, therefore, dismissed. Mr. 
Romer’s plea, if accepted, would have compelled the Society to 
reorganise itself, and was hardly arguable, in the presence of 
facts so well known and of such long standing. The only 
obstacle, therefore, remaining to “Jumbo’s” departure is 
“Jumbo” himself; but that is a formidable one. He persists 
in refusing to enter his cage, no cruelty can be employed, and 
the effort to drag him into it with a cable will, in all probability, 
fail, more especially when Mr. Barnum’s ageuts realise their 
personal responsibility, should he break out in the streets. It 
was admitted in the discussion before the Court that the reten- 
tion of the elephant involved nothing but expenditure. He is 
safe enough when not “ must,” and a house could be built which 
would hold him when in that condition. As an extra penny 
for seeing him would pay in a single year for any possible 
house, we cannot think the Council bas been well advised. 


The French Government has taken a notable step in eccle- 








Ts 
siastical affairs. M. Boysset proposed on Tuesday “to consider 


the abolition of the Concordat,” or rather, that it should be 
treated as a simple treaty with the Pope, and “ denounced.” He 
argued that it was a dead-letter, except as regards the payment of 
salaries; and that it had, in fact, been “ denounced ” by the issue 
of the Syllabus, which was totally inconsistent with its provi. 
sions. M. de Freycinet, who saw that the motion might pass 
unless he could gain time, accepted it in part, in order that is 
might be referred to a committee, promising to combat it after. 
wards, but declaring that the time had arrived when the great 
question of the relations of Church and State must be thoroughly 
examined and discussed. The proposal was contrary to form, being 
one for the “abolition” of a treaty ; but he would waive that point 
and submit the Concordat to a committee, which, on M. Steeo’s 
recommendation, was made to include twenty-two Members, 
double the usual number. The Chamber, accepting this com- 
promise, agreed to M. Boysset’s proposal, by a vote of 343 to 
149, As the committee will discover, at the very opening of 
the proceedings, that the Concordat limits, instead of increasing, 
the Pope’s power in France, there is not much chance of a vols 
in favour of abolishing it, unless, indeed, the Chamber is pre- 
pared to go farther, and dissolve the union between Church and 
State. That is not likely. French sceptics desire to rule, not 
to enfranchise the religious bodies, and cling to their control, 
even over the Protestant Church. 


Lord Northbrook has at last induced the Government to 
recognise that a modern ship-of-war is a great scientific 
machine, full of complicated engines, and demanding in its 
builder, and therefore in the authority who controls the builder, 
a high degree of technical knowledge. It has, therefore, been 
decided to add a scientific mechanician to the Board of Admir- 
alty as one of the Permanent Lords; and Mr. G. Rendel, who 
has, in conjunction with Sir W. Armstrong, constructed so 
much marine machinery, has been selected for the office. Lord 
Northbrook mentioned that the late First Lord entirely con- 
curred in this appointment, and there can be no doubt that it will 
be cordially welcomed in both Houses. Wetrust Mr. Rendel, in his 
seat on the Board, besides advising the Admiralty as to the 
construction of machinery, will be able to press on them the 
necessity for raising the status of the Engineers, who are be- 
coming, next to the captains, the most important officers, and 
of severe scientific training for the captains themselves. A ship 
is no longer a “ boat,” which any experienced seaman can 
manage, but a complicated machine, which no man without 
special education can safely direct. 


There seems to be every chance of another Cape war. The 
Colonial Government has determined either to reduce the 
Basutos to complete subjection and confiscate their lands for 
their recusancy, or to abandon the territory to the Crown. 
Lord Kimberley, informed of this decision, has practically given 
way, telling the colonists that he should not resist moderate 
and reasonable confiscation as a punishment. The colonists, 
however, are not content with this, and insist that if they are 
to govern the territory, they must be allowed to settle affairs 
their own way. ‘The Basutos are, doubtless, troublesome, but 
this system of confiscation can be, and has been, frightfully 
abused. We cannot but think that it would be wiser to take 
the colonists at their word, and govern the Basutos through 
a Resident, responsible to the Governor alone. Even as it is, if 
the Colony is defeated, the expense of the newest native war 
will fall upon the Imperial Government. 


The Prussian Government has virtually given up the Kultur- 
kampf. Prince Bismarck has proposed, in the Prussian Cham- 
ber, that £4,500 a year should be voted to re-establish the Prus- 
sian Mission at the Vatican. He argned, through Dr. Busch, 
that a State containing 8,000,000 of Catholic subjects could 
not transact business with the Roman Curia either profitably 
or rapidly, without a mission. Dr. Virchow, for the Progressists, 
stoutly opposed the grant, on the ground that the Chancellor 
was “going to Rome, if not to Canossa,”’ and that a special 
mission could manage any indispensable negotiations withont 
re-establishing permanent relations; and Dr. Weber, for the 
National Liberals, followed on the same side, The Conserva- 
tives, Ultramontanes, and Free Conservatives, however, sup- 
ported the Chancellor, though Herr Windthorst’s speech was 
a grudging one, and the grant was carried. Prince Bis- 
marck has found at last, as the French Government will 
find, that the very best Krupp artillery will not lay a ghost. 
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———_— * 
The Servian Parliament on Monday, by an unanimous vote, 


invited Prince Milan to declare himself King of Servia. The 
invitation, which was, of course, arranged, was accepted, and 
all foreign Courts of importance have recognised the new 
Sovereign. The assent of A ustria had been previously secured, 
and is understood to indicate that on the one hand Vienna 
will not threaten Servia, and on the other that Servia will not 
assist the Herzegovinians. ‘The new kingdom covers 20,000 square 
miles of territory, or Denmark and a half, and contains nearly 
two millions of people, who can, as they boast, place 100,000 
very brave militiamen under arms. <A regular conscription, 
with three years’ service, would give the Government 60,000 
men; but the country is as yet too poor, the revenue being under 
a million. The King controls the whole administration, and 
even appoints the Council of State; but the Skuptschina, elected 
by universal suffrage, is irresistible on important questions. 


There is always some crime prevalent in London, besides 
fraud, which is chronic and incurable. Just at this moment, it 
is rufianism on the Thames Embankment and in several subur- 
ban districts, especially Hoxton. Gangs of boys and young men 
assemble, and for sport assail any respectable person passing, 
often pursuing their “fun” until he dies or is carried into hospital. 
Eight persons were recently taken out of the Thames in one 
week, and though Sir W. Harcourt says they were all suicides, 
he takes his information from the police. Mr. Justice Hawkins, 
on Saturday, described the state of affairs as most discreditable 
to the police management, and sentenced a man convicted of a 
murderous assault—followed by death—to ten years’ penal 
servitude, the Crown having, with ill-advised lenity, withdrawn 
the charge of murder. Severe sentences in such cases are in- 
dispensable, but why should not dangerous districts be decently 
policed ? We venture to say that if Sir E. Henderson or the 
Prince of Wales could be made to stand sentry for a week on 
the Victoria Embankment, the place would be as safe as a 
London drawing-room. If there is a Bishop desirous of 
martyrdom, he has a magnificent opportunity. One Bishop 
beaten into his grave by belt-buckles would make all London 
safe. 


The extraordinary violence of the present hostility to the 
Prime Minister was remarkably shown by an attempt of 
Lord C. Hamilton’s on Monday night to fasten on him 
the discredit of having called Lord Grey “an old woman,” 
during the campaign in Midlothian. Mr. Gladstone denied the 
accusation, and on Tuesday Lord C. Hamilton asked leave to 
make a personal explanation, in order to establish it. In this 
personal explanation he made the matter still worse, by assert- 
ing for the first time that Mr. Gladstone did so characterise 
Lord Grey, and that the Times so reported him, but that Mr. 
Gladstone had carefully left out the passage containing this bit 
of acrimony in the collected speeches which he republished in a 
volume. Mr. Gladstone proved that the statement was quite 
false; that even by the 'imes’ report,—which was the report 
of a private Committee meeting, at which no reporters were, to 
his knowledge, present,—he had most carefully distinguished 
between the assertion made by Lord Grey and the other asser- 
tion which he had characterised as the apprehension of an old 
woman; and that, not content with this, he had gone out of his 
way, lest he should be misunderstood, to say expressly that he 
had a great respect for Lord Grey’s abilities and character, and 
was not in any way referring to him, when he spoke of the 
apprehension which he regarded as the apprehension of an old 
woman. But Lord C. Hamilton neither apologised nor re- 
tracted. And Mr. James Lowther virtually reiterated the 
charge on Thursday night. In all probability, these young 
men cannot trust Mr. Gladstone to speak the truth, even when 
all the evidence is on his side. There is no more curious sign 
of the violence of political feeling of the day, than the utter 
incapacity of certain Tories to accept ordinary evidence, if it 
tells in favour of the Prime Minister. 


Tn the very curious case of “ Williams v. Williams,” decided 
on Wednesday, in the High Court (Chancery Division), Mr. 
Justice Kay laid down as absolutely certain a doctrine which 
is, we fancy, wholly unknown to the public at large. He 
declared that by English law “there could be no property in 
the dead body of a human being,” that it does not belong 
even to its original owner, and that, consequently, “a man 
could not dispose, by will or by any other instrument, 
of his body,”—a decision curiously at variance with the fre- 
quent bequests of bodies to the College of Surgeons. Neither 





can an heir, say, an only son, inherit a right to his father’s 
body. The custody of a corpse until buried belongs in law 
to the executors, and they are bound to bury it in a manner 
befitting the estate of the deceased. It follows, of course, that 
the executors are not legally bound to cremate a body because 
the testator wished it, or, in fact, to carry out any arrange- 
ments, except those for a decent funeral. Mr. Williams had 
wished to be cremated, and his daughter had the corpse 
cremated in Italy, at a cost of £321. She sought to recover 
that money from the exeeutors, but on the above grounds was 
held to have no claim. 


In spite of the sad fate of Mr. Walter Powell, the late Mem- 
ber for Malmesbury, Colonel Brine and Mr, Joseph Simmons 
attempted last Saturday to cross the Channel in a balloon, 
starting from Canterbury at 11.20, and passing over Shake- 
speare’s Cliff at about ten minutes before one. The balloon 
succeeded in getting about half-way across the Channel, but then, 
about half-past two, the aeronauts finding that they were floating 
up into the North Sea, and not going for the French or Belgian 
coast,—the wind having turned to the south-west,—signalled 
the Calais and Dover packet, the ‘ Foam,’ to help them, and 
descended into the sea, where they were sitting in the car 
up to their waists in water, when the people in the steamer got 
hold of them. Mr. Simmons seems pleased with himself for 
“having shown by his attempt that he did not fear to under- 
take the voyage;” but what was there to be gained by the 
voyage? Every one knows by this time that if the wind had 
stayed in the right quarter, and barring accidents, the voyage 
might have been safely made; and further, that there is no 
sort of security for the wind’s staying in the right quarter, or 
for the immunity from accidents ; nor does there seem anything 
to have been gained by the voyage, if it had been safely made. 
We cannot understand, therefore, why any one should be pleased 
with himself for risking it. 





A social contemporary notices a rather remarkable pevform- 
ance of Macbeth, which took place on Shrove Tuesday at the 
Roman Catholic School at Beaumont, near Old Windsor,—the 
same school visited by the Queen on Thursday last. to receive the 
hearty congratulations of the scholars on her Majesty’s escape. 
The present writer, who happened to be present at the perform- 
ance of Macbeth, which was greatly enjoyed by a very large 
number of Surrey families, can more than endorse what was 
said in praise of the acting by our contemporary on Thursday. 
We never remember seeing private theatricals anything like so 
effective, or Macbeth on any stage so well rendered. The old 
Beaumont pupils, who played Macbeth and Lady Macbeth with 
great power, and without a syllable of rant, surpassed, in our 
opinion, and surpassed greatly, Mr. Irving’s and Miss Bate- 
man’s rendering of the same parts. If, as was said at the 
theatre, and, we believe, with truth, all the credit of the 
performance was due to the extraordinary power of a cer- 
tain Jesuit father—Father Vaughan—for theatrical manage- 
ment, we can only say that the theatres of London have lost a 
managing genius in Father Vaughan to the Society of Jesus. 
Still, Mr. Barff and Mr. Mullens, to say nothing of several of the 
other actors, must have very great artistic qualities of their own. 


There is great, though not obtrusive, dissatisfaction in Scotch 
educational circles, and even beyond them, at the unprecedented 
delay of the Home Office in filling up the Chair of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh, which Sir Wyville 
Thompson long ago resigned. The post is the academic blue 
riband of natural science in Great Britain. The annual 
emoluments, between fees and endowment, come to close upon 
£2,000. The work of the Chair is not arduous, and the occu- 
pant has the advantage of living in the most charming of pro- 
vincial cities, and of being lionised by its society. Some of the 
most eminent biologists in the United Kingdom, including the 
Professors of Natural History in the three other Scotch 
Universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew’s, are 
candidates for the Chair. But Lord Rosebery, with whom, 
as Under-Home Secretary, the appointment virtually lies, is 
understood all over the country—we hope falsely—to be desirous 
to appoint Professor Ray Lankester, of University College, 
whose cause is actively championed by Professor Huxley. Able 
as Professor Ray Lankester is, we should greatly regret, in the 
interests of Scotland, to see the appointment of so very relent- 
less a champion of vivisection, nay, even of a large extension of 
vivisection, to a Chair of influence in Edinburgh. 





Consols were on Friday 1003 to 100. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE VOTE ON THE LORDS. 


iim ert majority of sixty-eight, obtained against 

a conjunction of forces between the Conservatives and 
the Irish Irreconcilables,—who in the first division of this 
episodical conflict had the honour of leading out their 
passive Tory coadjutors to the disastrous division in which 
they were so utterly defeated,—is sufficiently satisfactory, 
especially in a House which wanted more than a hundred 
Members of its full complement. We are heartily glad that 
the vote has been taken, though it would have been even 
more satisfactory, if it could have been taken without so much 
expenditure of time. It was absolutely essential that Ireland 
should not imagine that there was about to be a change of policy 
in regard to the Land Act, before its working had been either 
generally understood or substantially tested. And the only 
way of convincing Ireland that no change of policy was con- 
templated, was for the one House which originated, and 
which alone could have originated, the policy of the Land 
Act, to protest energetically against the childish desire of the 
other House to begin unravelling the half-finished web. This 
purpose has been answered by the votes of Monday week and 
of Thursday night, and now the House of Lords’ Committee 
may very comfortably go on with its secret inquiry, without 
having reason to fear that its inadequate investigations can 
prove anything but abortive,—abortive, that is, as regards 
the main purpose for which Lord Donoughmore and his col- 
leagues spoke and voted. If the Committee can make itself 
useful in bringing the purchase clauses of the Land Act into 
more efficient operation, good will really have been brought 
out of evil. But,as every one who read the debate in the 
Lords knows, the object of the Committee was not to vivify 
the dormant powers of the Land Act, but to paralyse its active 
powers, and the vote of the House of Commons will effectually 
prevent that. Ireland will know that the Conservatives, even 
when acting in hearty concert with the Land Leaguers, have 
no chance of arresting the great policy accepted by Parlia- 
ment in 1881. 

Lord Hartington’s speech made two very important points 
with great force. The first point was that Government 
avowedly asked for, and obtained, coercive measures, only as 
supplementary to remedial measures, and had positively declined 
to put forward coercion as their cure for the anarchy in Ire- 
land. If, then, he said, within six months of the first use of 
the remedial measure, you begin to hesitate, and ask leave to 
weaken the effect of that measure by tampering with and 
diluting it, you have obtained your coercive measures on false 
pretences, and may fairly be reproached with your want of 
straightforwardness in attempting to knock down the price which 
was the ayowed consideration for the unpopular concessions 
made. That is really avery weighty point. No Act was ever voted 
by the Liberal party with more reluctance and regret than the 
Protection of Person and Property Act, and it would never 
have been voted by them, but for the solemn assurance of the 
Government that the real and permanent remedy was forth- 
coming. To allow the confidence in that real and permanent 
remedy to be undermined, while still availing themselves to 
the full of the exceptional and dangerous powers conferred 
by the temporary measure, would be almost a breach of faith 
with the Liberal party, and one which would have been resented 
all over the United Kingdom. Lord Hartington’s other point was 
this, that unfortunate as a difference of opinion between the two 
Houses of Parliament undoubtedly is, yet unanimity, or the 
appearance of unanimity, on such a matter as that opened by the 
House of Lords when Lord Donoughmore’s Committee was ap- 
pointed, would have been far more unfortunate. That would have 
meant an agreement to whittle away the privileges conferred 
by the Land Act,—an agreement to disappoint Ireland, before 
she had more than just tasted the fruits of the great Act of 
last Session. Such a unanimity would have been mischievous 
in the highest degree. The vote of the House of Lords was a 
small mischief, more or less cancelled by the various votes of 
the House of Commons. But the vote of the House of 
Lords without the neutralising votes of the House of Com- 
mons to take away their significance, would have been 
a great mischief. As the acid had been given, the alkali 
had to be given, too, and even if there be some slight 
interior effervescence, it will but be the sign that the danger 
is removed. 

But Lord Hartington’s admirable speech closed with what 
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seems to us a somewhat ineffective attempt to whitewash the 


House of Lords :—‘t We cannot make the House of Lords 
sponsible for the government of Ireland. When, as in this 
instance, they have, in our opinion, interposed a great mei 
serious obstacle and difficulty in the task of governing Ireland 
it is in our power, and we think it is our duty, to cast u on 
them the real responsibility of their action. Such a nih 
ing is, in our opinion, no censure. It is no menace, no attack 
upon the House of Lords. It does not tend in any degree ta 
weaken its authority, or its dignity, or its power. In m 
opinion, the real danger to the authority and dignity of the 
House of Lords would be for the Government to suppose its 
action so unreasonable or so insignificant, that it was not 
worthy of the serious attention of this House. For these 
reasons I hope the House will pass the resolution of my right 
honourable friend.” Now, it stands to reason, that when the 
House of Commons deprecates the proceedings of the House 
of Lords, as detrimental to public policy, it does censure what 
they have done. That censure may not be a menace, but it 
does tend, and necessarily tend, to weaken the authority and 
dignity of the House that did it. The people see that the 
House of Lords have done wrong at a very critical moment, 
Of course they will, if they are wise, feel less respect for the 
action of the House of Lords, and more anxiety as to the prob- 
able commission of similar follies, in the future. It is idle to 
say that we can possibly think as well of the House of Lords 
as we should have done had they rejected Lord Donoughmore’s 
proposal. We must think worse of it for its vote on that 
proposal, and ought to think worse of it, and to guard our- 
selves better for the future against similar blunders. Lord 
Hartington is not usually inclined to euphemise. But in these 
few sentences he certainly attenuated extremely a very charac- 
teristic and serious blunder made by a very important con- 
stituent of the British Constitution. 


MR. FORSTER AT TULLAMORE. 


“ ETTER late, than never,” is a maxim of which Ireland 

is destined, we hope, to verify the truth in relation 
to more than one excellent and potent policy ; but hitherto, 
we have undoubtedly been compelled in her case rather to see 
the force, if not the absolute truth, of the lamentable ery, “ Too 
late, too late! you cannot enter now.” We urged last autumn, 
that far more important than any coercion would be the at- 
tempt of English statesmen to traverse Ireland, explaining Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy and the feeling of the English people towards 
the Irish people, face to face, so as to undermine the trust 
placed in those crafty and evil counsellors whom it is of very 
little use to shut up in Kilmainham, when shutting them up 
in Kilmainham only adds to the confidence which so many 
of the Irish people place in them. We believe that if 
as soon as the Liberal Government came in, the line 
of action had been adopted which Mr. Forster so admir- 
ably began on Monday at Tullamore, and had been adopted 
not merely by himself, but by a considerable group of English 
Liberals, large enough to “stump Ireland,” we should have 
had no need for the Coercion Act, and a very sensible diminu- 
tion of that popular hatred and distrust which the Coercion 
Act has so greatly stimulated. The Irish are a suspicious 
people. They are constantly told by their misleaders that every 
good thing which England does for Ireland is extorted 
by fear, and they believe it when they see little or 
nothing in person of those who confer this good, and see a 
great deal of those who, with every expression of scorn and 
contempt, assure them that the political connection with 
England is the source of all their misery, and that they will 
never be happy till they cast off what these men are pleased 
to represent as the English yoke. Personal contact powerfully 
affects the Irish, who, even when they read, read papers 
which only echo what their own Land-leaguers tell them; and 
hitherto, their personal contact with politicians has been almost 
entirely confined to the harangues of the Land-leaguers or the 
predecessors of the Land-leaguers, who had no object so much 
at heart as to misrepresent and slander the purpose of the 
English Government. We do not feel any doubt at all that 
ten or twelve leading Liberals, with clear heads and a tongue in 
those heads, might have done more by stumping Ireland during 
these last two years,—with the Land Act to illustrate what the 
speakers meant, when they spoke of the policy of the present 
Government,—than all the Coercion Acts ever carried. Mr. 
Forster has, however, now made a brilliant beginning, and a 
beginning which we will still venture to hope is “ better late, 
than never.” Let us trust that it will be as brilliantly followed 
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up,—it cannot be followed up without very efficient aid, for 
Mr. Forster has something much more important to do than 
speech-making, either in England or Ireland,—and if it is, we 
will answer for it that the condition of Treland will begin to 
show light at last. It is the utter disbelief in English public 
feeling and political sympathy, much more than distrust of the 
actual English policy, which keeps Ireland so sullen and 
furious. Let that disbelief be removed, and the Irish problem 
would soon be not only soluble, but solved. 

Mr. Forster’s speech was admirable, not only for its 
tone of sympathy, but for its tone of honest indigna- 
tion. It is noticeable that the moment Mr. Forster said 
anything complimentary of the _ Physical courage of the 
Irish, the scoff of “soft sawder” burst out from his one 
opponent in the crowd; but when he reproached the Trish 
vigorously for their want of moral courage, and said that 
outrages of the kind committed in Ireland,—outrages such as 
broaght that blue and livid light on poor Morony’s face which 

roved too truly the omen of death,—could not be com- 
mitted in England or Scotland without arousing all society 
against them,—when he declared that the Irish Government, 
the English Parliament, the whole British people, and more 
than all, the laws of God, were the forces with which the 
midnight ruffians had to fight, there was no dissent even from 
the one scoffer. He was listened to even more respectfully 
when he spoke his mind frankly on the dastardly character 
of these outrages, and again when he said that it mattered 
very little whether the people who were listening to him 
thought well of him or not, than he was when he was de- 
claring his sympathy for Ireland, and his determination 
to render cruel evictions difficult, and the loss by a farmer 
of all the fruits of his own improvements impossible. 
The Irishmen believed him when he told them what he thought 
of their political crimes, and respected him for telling his 
thoughts. They saw there a specimen of the moral courage in 
which Mr. Forster truly said that they were deficient, and they 
must have felt that nothing really cuts at the root of malevolent 
suspicion like the display of moral courage. One reason why 
we believe that a stumping of Ireland by English statesmen 
would be of so much use is, that the present deep-seated 
suspicion of England could not at least wholly survive 
so genuine an exhibition of moral courage as that which 
Mr. Forster gave at Tullamore. It is impossible to indulge 
secret suspicions of those whom you see day after day finding 
fault freely, as well as freely admitting the fault which is to be 
found with themselves or those whom they represent, and dis- 
cussing frankly with you the grounds of the bitterness dis- 
played on either side. Make the Irish feel that the English 
statesmen are eo-operating heartily with Irish statesmen for 
the good of Ireland, are not conceding anything to fear, and 
are as willing to tell home-truths as to hear them, and even 
the deep roots of their suspiciousness will begin to die away. 

One much more certain, though, no doubt, much less import- 
ant, result of the course of action which Mr. Forster commenced 
in his speech at Tullamore, will be its good effect on English con- 
stituencies. The English people have been bewildered by the little 
result of the new Irish policy of the Government, and have begun 
to suspect that,there is no real point of contact between English 
policy and the Irish people at all. Such speeches as Mr. 
Forster's, listened to as Mr. Forster’s speech at Tu!!amore 
was listened to, will do infinitely more than anything else to 
remove that impression. Note the effect which the reading 
of that speech had on almost every English politician. There 
was a sort of sigh of relief given by the readers, and more 
than one of them might have been heard to mutter, “ That 
is the way to get at Ireland! If he would only go 
on like that, he would bring over the Irish people 
more effectually than even by beneficent legislation itself.” 
What has been felt very deeply is, that the more we have 
done for Ireland, the wider has seemed to grow the gulf be- 
tween the politicians of the two countries. Such speeches as 
Mr. Forster's, received with the sort of respect with which Mr. 
Forster’s speech was received, must undermine that fatal sense 
of political despair more than anything else could undermine it. 
Here we see a beginning of something like mutual understand- 
ing between the people of Ireland and the people of England, 
—a beginning of that force of persuasion which alone can 
ultimately reunite the two countries, by convincing the 
Trish that the English do not hate them, and do wish to be 
understood by them, as well as to understand them, as equals 
are understood by and understand equals. Let English con- 
stituencies believe heartily that that work is begun, and they 
Will be patient with the Irish policy of the Government, 





whereas they were beginning to get impatient. Mr. Forster 
has taken the first effectual step towards this mutual under- 
standing. We believe that it will do great good in Ireland, if 
properly followed up. We are sure that it will do great good 
in England, and secure for the Government that patient 
confidence of which there is most need. 





MAJOR BARING’S FIRST BUDGET. 
>...” ability is often found to be an hereditary 


quality, and we should not wonder at all if Major 
Evelyn Baring, who certainly succeeded in Egypt, turned out 
in India a successful, and possibly an original, financier. It 
seems an odd proceeding to make an Artilleryman Finance 
Minister of an empire, but Major Baring has had ten years’ 
training in Oriental administration, and is only a soldier in 
the sense that the elder Pitt was “a cornet of horse.” He 
is certainly a bold financier, and one who understands where it 
is that taxation presses most heavily upon the people. There 
is a certain optimism in his Budget, and optimism is rarely 
wise in India, where the unforeseen is usually also the disas- 
trous, but it complies with two at least of the three conditions 
essential to the prosperity of the Indian Treasury and of the 
Indian peoples. The first is, as we maintain, that there should 
be a large permanent surplus, a surplus exceeding, if possible, 
one million asa minimum. Something happens in India costing 
great sums of money in every decade. Either there is a war, or an 
insurrection is mismanaged, or the rains fail, or opium falls off, 
or an American hits upon a new lode of silver, or there is some 
other calamity, and a sum ranging from two to twenty 
millions has suddenly to be provided. So certain is this re- 
currence of misfortune, that a surplus would be needed, even 
if it were not so necessary to reduce Debt, which, however, as 
we contend, is of binding obligation. Whatever the rights of 
a conqueror, his right to pledge the resources of the future is 
the mest questionable, and any increase of the Indian Debt 
for any purpose except self-defence or remunerative works ought 
to be regarded as a breach of our duty, either towards the tax- 
payers of the future, or the capitalists whom repudiation would 
rob of their investments. With this condition of a large sur- 
plus, Major Baring has not fully complied. He has estimated 
the opium revenue for the coming year, 1882-85, at its full 
amount, £7,250,000 net, and even then has left himself only a 
surplus of £285,000, the expected revenue being £66,459,000, 
and the expected expenditure £66,174,000. That is, in our 
judgment, too little, more especially as the loss on remittances 
to the India Office has been calculated at only 164 per cent., 
which may prove to be a too favourable estimate. But then 
this risk is qualified by a statement which means that, if neces- 
sary, the Licence Tax, or rough Income-tax under Schedule D, 
will be revised so as to supply the deficit ; and it is run for the 
sake of reductions of the greatest moment and advantage to 
trade, to the industries of Lancashire and to the body of the 
Indian people. 

Major Baring has complied with the second condition of 
good Indian finance, namely, that there should be no peddling, 
but that every change made should be on a scale sufficiently 
large to be intelligible to the people, and felt by them; and 
with the third, that in remitting taxes, those taxes should be 
selected which press on the very poorest class,—the people 
below the hereditary peasants. There are but two such 
taxes, those on salt and clothing—for the Indian, as a rule, 
abstains from alcohol, knows nothing of coffee, and drinks 
tea, if at all, only as medicine for continued indigestion—and 
Major Baring has reduced the salt tax thirty per cent. in 
Bengal, and twenty per cent. in all India, and swept away the 
duties on imported clothing altogether. He has terminated 
the long controversy between the Free-traders of Lancashire 
and the Protectionists of Bombay by one splendid stroke, has 
abolished import duties altogether, except for alcohol, opium, 
and salt, and has made of the entire empire, for purposes of 
trade, one immense free port. Great as the concession is, the 
loss to the revenue is not enormous—less than a million and 
a quarter—and the gain to commerce, in the absence of fric- 
tion, of bonded warehouses, of official inquiries, and of worry 
in the ports of entry, may prove to be very great. Indian 
duties are not high, but even a duty of five per cent. often 
makes the difference between profit and loss, and crushes a 
trade which, if it were let alone, might expand to enormous 
dimensions. We should not think a half-crown duty on corn 
a light matter,and that would be only five per cent. ; while in 
the wine trade, duties apparently insignificant have been 
known to prevent importation altogether. 
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The Revenue, if it proves absolutely necessary, can be re- 
couped by a revision of the licence duty, or by a revision of 
the spirit duties, which are injuriously low, or by licences on 
the sale of sugar, or by the imposition of a receipt stamp 
on all pecuniary transactions, or by one of many other 
devices, and still leave the Government its final resource, 
the tobacco monopoly, which was proposed by Mr. James 
Wilson, and which, politically dangerous as it is, may one 
day replace the monopoly of opium. The only real argu- 
ment against the abolition of the import duties is that 
advanced by the higher natives of India, and entitled, if only 
because it is their argument, to serious attention. They 
say, and say truly, that one drawback to British rule has 
been the extinction of variety in native industry. The 
country may be richer, as a whole, but large classes, 
such as the muslin weavers, the carpet makers, and the 
metal workers, have been ruined by the competition of 
Europe, and the whole people reduced to such a depend- 
ence on agriculture that a drought of two years is like a 
sentence of death passed upon whole populations. This evil, 
which is an evil, though it may be exaggerated, and may 
also be compensated by great gains, can, they say, be partially 
obviated by protective duties, which give native manufacturers, 
especially of cotton goods, time to organise their factories, to 
instruct and discipline their hands, and to establish their con- 
nection with the retail distributors. They cannot, the natives 
say, be independent at first, because they cannot work 
upon the scale indispensable, if they are to compete 
with the vast and highly-organised manufacturing system of 
Great Britain. Ultimately, they maintain, they will be able 
to compete with Manchester on equal terms, but they cannot 
do it yet. There is such force in this argument, that we 
hardly wonder it should carry away every native trader, but 
the answer to it is clear. It can never be wise for a Govern- 
ment to tax the whole body of the people in order to swell 
the profits of a few, and it is especially wrong in India, where 
entire classes are so poor, that any tax whatever reduces their 
supply of food below the sanitary limit. There are, speaking 
roughly, but on the authority of Sir R. Temple’s recent 
calculation, forty millions of persons in India who are 
below the level at which direct economic benefit is ex- 
perienced from British rule. The majority of these persons 
do not eat enough, and to tax their slight clothing for the 
benefit of the shareholders in a dozen or two cotton mills is 
an oppression, not diminished by the fact that years hence a 
cotton industry may have revived in India. It ought not to 
revive, at the cost of the pinching of those forty millions of 
stomachs. It may be said that the cost to each person is slight; 
but in the first place, it is each household, and not each per- 
son, that we have to consider ; and in the next place, injustice is 
not affected by amount. Millions are taxed to benefit, not the 
State, but either the shareholders in mills, or the few persons 
who would be affected by the alternative licence duties, and 
that is unfair. 

Without, therefore, considering Lancashire at all, the aboli- 
tion of the duties is right; while if it is right, there is no 
reason why Lancashire should not be considered. It would 
be most unjust to tax India for the benefit of Lancashire, but 
it is not unjust to take off taxation, or even, supposing the 
licence duties to be revised in compensation, to shift taxation 
from the very poor on to the comparatively rich. Some 
modicum of clothes may be taken to be a necessity of life, and 
to take off a tax which presses on it must in itself, if the 
principles of modern finance are true at all, be wise, as well as 
humane, more especially when the remission is part of a much 
larger policy, a policy which makes of the Indian Empire the 
most perfect example of Free-trade in the world. From the 
moment the Budget becomes law, one-fifth of mankind may 
buy or sell any article, except aleohol, opium, or salt, without 
paying any tax whatever to the State, which, nevertheless, 
protects such buying and selling with its whole organised 
power. That is a privilege the value of which cannot be 
diminished by the accidental fact that in consequence of this 
concession, Lancashire may have a little more to sell. Lanea- 
shire is a very bad place, but not so bad that justice becomes 
injustice, and wisdom folly, whenever Lancashire benefits by 
either. 

The ruling idea in Major Baring’s mind, the relief of the mass 
of the people, comes out strongly in a suggestion which is barely 
mentioned in the telegram, but which may prove an event in 
Indian financial history. ‘“ A scheme,” says Reuter, “ is an- 
nounced for facilitating borrowing from small local investors, 
by-the issue of Stock Notes in small denominations, the interest 
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on which will not be enfaceable to Europe.” In other words 
’ 


the peasant who now buries his 25 rupees in an : 
to be asked to lend them to the los! et pci gag = = 
cent., that is, to receive 1 rupee a year as interest. It is an 
possible that he will not do it, but it is also quite possible 
that he will. He is very apprehensive of robbery, and en 
tirely of the Jew opinion that money ought, under a decent 
system of things, always to be producing interest. If he finds 
he can sell his note readily, and hide it easily, and draw his 
interest from the Post Office without too much trouble he 
will be very apt to prefer a Stock Note to coin; and if he 
does, the financial effect may be very great indeed, A 
heavy loan could be “placed” in Eastern Bengal alone 
without the intervention of any contractor; while the body 
of prosperous peasants might, by degrees, be interested in 
the stability of the British Government. An Indian, when 
strongly moved, is a self-sacrificing being; but if the succesg 
of an insurrection meant the loss of all the hoards of 
district, the peasantry inhabiting it would be apt to shew 
themselves strongly Conservative, and very dangerous to the 
insurrectionary force. The peasantry of Bengal would not fight 
the Sepoys when they marched from Chittagong, but they 
disapproved them, and intimated their disapproval with a 
mild decision worthy of Quakers. They declined to sell any 
food, they withdrew their boats from all ferries—so reducing 
the marching power of the Sepoys by more than one-half— 
and whenever they could catch a straggler, they tied him to 
a bamboo, and carried him like a salmon to the Magistrate, 
to be executed. Nothing ever daunted the Mutineers like the 
silent, passive, incurable antipathy of a race which, neverthe- 
less, never struck, or wounded, or killed one Sepoy. 





MR. LABOUCHERE’S MOTION. 


R. LABOUCHERE’S motion for the abolition of the 
i House of Lords will hardly come to anything, and, 
indeed, is still regarded in the country as a kind of political 
joke ; but it is neither so impertinent, nor so useless, as many 
people suppose. It is not impertinent, though all Peers, and 
most Tories, think so, for the House of Lords claims powers 
of interference with the Commons which in principle involve 
arightof control. The Peers have repeatedly refused to pass Bills, 
accepted by the Commons, for remodelling the suffrage, for dis- 
tribution of seats, and for modifying oaths,—that is, they 
have asserted a right to limit the suffrage till the House 
ceased in its own judgment to be truly representative. Mr. 
Labouchere’s proposal, in reality, claims no more for the 
Commons, and, indeed, not so much, for he only asks for 
an opinion, and not for a legislative act. And his motion 
will not be useless, for if it comes to a division, it will help 
a little towards the solution of that very difficult problem, the 
real feeling of the present electoral body towards the House of 
Lords. A vote of, say, ninety or a hundred representatives of 
towns for a motion so crude as Mr. Labouchere’s would, in that 
light, be a very significant event, as would also a very general 
abstinence from voting. At present, the true feeling of electors 
upon the subject is almost entirely unknown, and may be 
found to differ very greatly from the opinion most general, 
either with Radical or Tory Members. The latter believe 
that the people are devoted to the Upper House, and 
would at once reject any plan for its abolition; the 
former sometimes suspect that it is an object of general 
though latent hostility, and that a popular Minister, favoured 
by circumstances, could abolish the Peerage altogether. We 
have, since 1867, watched the records of public meetings 
held virtually to discuss the conduct of the Lords with some 
eare, and believe that the true feeling of the new electorate, 
which differs from that of the old ten-pounders, is not repre- 
sented either by Mr. Labouchere or Lord Salisbury. There is 
much more active dislike of the Lords than Tories admit, and 
a much more general impression that a single Chamber could 
govern very well; but the body of opinion is in favour of 
retaining the Lords, as a dignified institution, occasionally 
useful for the expression of independent opinion, and 
always ornamental,—and, moreover, part of the traditional 
Constitution. Government by “ King, Lords, and Commons,” 
the proper number of a jury, the justice of a Poor-law, and 
the natural existence of a Parish, are all, with the bulk of 
Englishmen, in some undefined way classed among revealed 
truths, not liable to blank denial. But there is also as general 
an opinion that the Lords, to be truly beneficial, should limit 
their own functions, should assume the position of the 
Sovereign, who only governs in theory, and should use their 
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wers invariably to help on and facilitate Government, 
not to oppose or thwart it. The ideal position of the 
Lords, in the popular mind, is that which it always 
occupies if a Tory Ministry is in power, when it de- 
bates freely, sometimes criticises, sometimes even amends 
the legislation proposed by the Cabinet, but never by any 
chance, not even when Household Suffrage is proposed, re- 
‘scts or seriously impairs it. That is the attitude desired for 
the Lords at all times. Any departure from that excites 
strong indignation, and would, if it occurred upon a great 
occasion, lead to a definite demand for a reform ensuring 
that this attitude should always be maintained. There is not 
the slightest dislike, that we can perceive, of the Peers as an 
Order, no wish to abolish titles or privileges, no aspiration for 
a formal equality—which could, of course, be easily obtained, 
by taxing heavily the use of titles, as we now tax the use 
of armorial bearings—no serious disposition to modify the 
hierarchical arrangement of society, which, indeed, gives to 
the lower electors, if we may judge from their literature, 
an impression of colour and variety in society which they 
deem pleasant. The dislike is not for “Lords,” but for the 
claim of the Lords, when assembled in their Chamber, to act 
as if they were a self-existent body, with rights equal to those 
of the Government and the Commons together. That strikes 
the people as at once ridiculous and noxious, and any reform 
which prevented that, yet left the Peers untouched in,their 
social privileges, and with free right of addressing the country, 
would, we believe, be carried. It is not “ abolition” the 
people desire, but “ reform,” such as the power of the Crown 
has undergone. 

Such a reform, if once accepted by statesmen and by 
the Sovereign, would not be so difficult to carry con- 
stitutionally as is sometimes imagined. There would be 
no “revolution” required. All that would be needed 
would be an address from the Commons, backed, of course, 
by a large majority, praying the Sovereign “so to use her 
Constitutional prerogative” that a Bill might pass in amend- 
ment of the Bill of Rights, providing that no vote of the 
House of Lords should be operative without the assent of a re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown. That very provision exists 
now in the Commons as regards motions involving increase of 
expenditure, and constantly hampers private Members. The 
Lords, who, with great judgment, dread nothing so much as 
a large creation of Peers, which would impair their social posi- 
tion, would yield, as they did in 1832, stipulating, perhaps, 
that the number of future Peers should be fixed—an immense 
addition to their social rank—or that they should be 
allowed, like Irish Peers, to stand for seats in the Lower 
House. That is believed to be an object of ambition with 
many of the ablest among them, and is entirely unobjection- 
able. The electors are at least as much entitled to choose a 
Perey as a Bradlaugh. If the Lords did not yield, it would, of 
course, be necessary to create Peers pro hac vice, choosing men 
pledged not only to pass the Act, but to add a clause depriv- 
ing themselves of their momentary rank; but the Lords 
would not force on so useless and indecorous a struggle. They 
are totally powerless before the Throne, and would yield, and 
remain thenceforth under all Governments precisely what they 
are now whenever a Tory Administration is in power,—-digni- 
fied persons, with a permanent right of presenting their views to 
the people, and great opportunities of improving legislation, but 
debarred from hostile interference with the policy of the country. 
A peerage would be sought just as eagerly as ever, or, if Peers 
could sit in the Commons, even more eagerly; nothing would be 
changed, except that the friction which now worries Ministries 
and the country would be diminished, and the dam which 
now raises the waters of opinion to such dangerous heights 
would disappear. Even the Lords’ veto would remain, though, 
as was the case when Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield were 
in power, it would be exercised only when the Cabinet thought 
it wise. Lord Derby carried Household Suffrage through 
the Lords, in the teeth of the secret opinion of every Peer in 
the country ; but Mr. Gladstone is called dictatorial, if he only 
asks the Lords not to subject Judges to an unconstitutional 
Inquisition, The question has hardly come up yet, for the 
Peers have for many years been very prudently guided, and 
Englishmen change nothing for the sake of change; but the 
vote for a Committee on the Land Act showed that the old 
self-restraint is giving way, and projects for the reform of the 
House of Lords may become part of practical politics. Mr. 
Labouchere’s scheme will not be one of those considered, but 
may be valuable, nevertheless, as a rade thermometer of 
opinion, 





THE CHANGE IN THE EDUCATIONAL CODE. 


N R. MUNDELLA and Lord Spencer deserve great credit 
a for the extraordinary pains they have taken to sift the 
opinions of school managers and teachers, and, indeed, of all 
who have been compelled to form a careful opinion upon the 
methods of our elementary schools, in relation to the changes 
in the new Revised Code. It is no small addition to the 
burden of a Department to put out a preliminary scheme, to 
receive innumerable suggestions, remonstrances, criticisms of 
all sorts, on that scheme, as well in writing as by deputation, 
to consider all these divergent opinions carefully, and to deter- 
mine the survival of the fittest proposals by the results 
which this preliminary conflict for existence produces in 
the minds of the men who know best the working of the whole 
system, and see most clearly which of the suggestions made 
are fruitful and which are vain. This is the labour which 
Lord Spencer and Mr. Mundella have deliberately gone through 
since August last, in order that the new revision might be 
refined in the furnace of competent criticism. And we be- 
lieve that their labour will be most fruitful. So far as we 
can judge, the new Code promises just the sort of modifi- 
cation which it was most important to secure,—that is, 
no change at all in the strict principle of payment by 
results, but a very great change for the better in the 
mode of interpreting what “results” shall mean. By the 
Code which will begin to be in force next year, results will be 
weighed in much finer scales than those of the Three R’s, 
Instead of weighing them out by coarse avoirdupois weights, 
there will be a serious, and we trust, a successful attempt to 
test delicate specific differences in the kind of teaching, and 
the intelligence awakened by that kind of teaching in the 
scholars, which the finest troy weights could alone detect. 
Further, there will be a very decided change for the better 
in the elasticity of the system. The higher order of teachers 
will not be so absolutely confined to the grooves of specified 
official method. They will be permitted to select a sub- 
ject which they can teach well, because they have studied 
it for pure love of it, in preference to a subject which they can 
only teach as the ordinary teacher teaches it, from text- 
books; and they will be allowed to improve the position 
of the school and to increase the grant they earn, by show- 
ing that they do teach it well. Finally, an advance is 
made in opening up a career for the more deserving and 
original of the teachers. They may rise, not only to be 
assistant-inspectors, but to be sub-inspectors ; and once made 
sub-inspectors, there is, so far as we know, no reason in 
the world why any of them who can really show them- 
selves capable of throwing off the straitening intellectual 
influences of the teacher's life, should not rise to be Inspectors, 
and to exercise a very important influence on the moulding of 
the whole system. We are aware that no hint of sucha 
change as this last is thrown out by the Department, and no 
doubt, to have thrown out such an official hint would be mis- 
chievous and premature, as raising hopes which might not, for 


many years to come, lead to any sort of satisfaction. Still, 
it stands to reason that if the best of the teachers can 
raise themselves to be sub-inspectors, and if the dis- 


cretion of the Department in the selection of such In- 
spectors as it most needs is not limited by any cast-iron 
rule, the higher career will eventually be opened to any teacher 
who shows himself able to throw off routine habits of mind, 
and to look at the subject of teaching from a wider and more 
original point of view than is possible to the great body of 
intellectual drill-masters. 

One of the changes least likely to be noted by the publie 
in the new Code, but most likely to be noted gratefully by 
the teacher, is the relief it gives to him in relation to the 
amount of mechanical registering which is inflicted on him by 
the old system. The teacher, under the Code to be superseded, 
instead of having almost all his hours of leisure at his own dis- 
posal, for refreshing his mind and for recovering his intellectual 
spring by study for the sake of study, and not for the sake 
of teaching, is at present too often compelled to employ 
leisure time in filling up laborious registers of detail connected 
with the children’s exemptions and fees. From this incubus 
of schedules teachers are to be partially relieved,—though 
many of these duties must necessarily remain,—and also 
they are to be exempted from the necessity of whipping up 
children specially for the day of inspection, which was both a 
very laborious and a rather thankless office. These changes 


in the right direction are more important than the public 
in general will be at all aware of. 


But what is quite 
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as important, the teachers will have much more liberty 
of classification and of planning the course of study. 
The age of the children will not hamper that classifica- 
tion, as it has been hitherto allowed to do. And as we 
have said before, teachers who care for one subject more 
than they care for others, will be allowed to select 
that subject as one of the extra subjects of the school, 
simply because they know it better. This will tell entirely in 
the direction of Sir John Lubbock’s constant pressure on the 
Department, in favour, that is, of elementary lessons in either 
science or history, or any single subject which the teacher has 
made his own because he loves it and can throw a certain 
amount of vividness into it. Then, again, there is to be much 
more graduation in the results fees paid for proficiency in these 
extra subjects. It will be possible to allow half-results fees 
for fair results, as well as whole-results fees for excellent re- 
sults; and more than this, the Inspector will be allowed to 
take into account not only what the result is as regards the 
knowledge and intelligence of the pupils, but what the diffi- 
culties are which have been overcome in order to obtain these 
results, and will be permitted to say that the result is excellent, 
when only a moderate success has been achieved, but achieved 
in spite of enormous difficulties and friction, no less than that 
the result is excellent, when a very considerable success has 
been achieved without any such difficulties and friction. 

All this drift of change necessarily implies, of course, a 
very great increase in the delicacy and discrimination of the task 
confided to the Inspectors ; and it is easy to see that a reorgani- 
sation of the system of inspection must be taken in hand as 
the logical consequence of the changes made by the new Code. 
It is no small thing to have to pass an opinion on the intelli- 
gence elicited by teachers, and on the originality of their 
methods of teaching ; and not only to pass an opinion, but to 
pass an opinion which will make all the difference as well 
to the prosperity of the individual school, as to the 
career of the teachers whose labours are estimated by the 
inspector. Inspectors who have to estimate quality, and 
fineness of quality, no less than quantity of achievement, 
ought to be a highly discriminating class of men. We have 
no doubt that the Department appreciates this necessity very 
fully, and that it will do all in its power to adapt the Inspec- 
torate to its new and more difficult duties. That is the next 
work which lies before it. Mr. Muandella has signalised his 
Vice-Presidentship by taking the first great step in advance 
on the system inaugurated by Mr. Lowe, and nationalised by 
Mr. Forster. 





KING MILAN I. 
i. British Government has been the last of the great 


Governments to recognise the elevation of Prince Milan 
to the Throne of Servia, but we do not suppose it is hostile to a 
change which must be either unimportant or beneficial to Eastern 
Europe. King Milan I. by himself is neither a very interest- 
ing nor a very admirable figure, but the Servians have made 
him King by an unanimous vote, and have thereby declared 
finally an independence which Great Britain has always sought 
to foster. The Servians have thoroughly deserved the position 
they have obtained. The English upper classes—whose wealth 
is derived from corn, cattle, and sheep—ridicule the Servians 
because they derive their incomes from pigs; but these pig- 
breeders have in them a fine spirit alike of independence and 
self-sacrifice. The Servians were the first of the Balkan peoplesto 
extort autonomy from the Turks, and it is due to their self-sacri- 
fice that the Bosnians and Herzegovinians are not now governed 
‘by Pashas, that is, are not deprived of the possibility of be- 
coming civilised. Although half disciplined and badly armed, 
the Servians marched into the field at their Prince’s call, in a 
quarrel which was not their own—for they could have made 
peace ina moment, by deserting their brethren—in a larger 
proportion to the population than the French did in 1870; 
and whenever they were not cowed by the inferiority of their 
artillery they held their own against soldiers who faced the 
Russians on equal terms. The accusation of cowardice brought 
against them is a shameful libel, at variance with their 
whole history. They have won the right to independence, and 


their little State, already well organised, will in a few years be 
as useful as any within the Balkans, if only as a rallying-point 
for the South Slavs, who are now announcing, as the Italians 
announced in 1860, that they desire neither Austrian help 
nor Austrian tutelage, but would prefer to govern themselves, 
Englishmen, who thought Austria an oppressor in [taly, think 
her a protector in the Balkans, because she opposes Russia ; but 





ini 
twenty years hence they will recognise that Mr. 
perceived the truth of the a i and will be nore 
freedom of the Federal Kingdom of the Balkans, : 
2 ns. Three of 
the old Turkish States are now free—Roumania, Servia, d 
Greece —and after the next uprising, there will be at least 8 
more—Bulgaria and Bosnia—and then an alliance ag a 
and close as a Federation will pave the way for the best ulti 
mate solution,—the election of a single Prince, seated in Pe 
stantinople, as King in all the States. Greek and Slay are not 
more antipathetic than Germans and Frenchmen in Switzer. 
land. : 

Meanwhile, the kingdom of Servia is a little more 
independent, in form, at all events, than the Principality 
of Servia, and the change is favourable to the prospecks 
of European peace. As we have repeatedly tried to explain 
the Russian Government, hampered by Nihilism, by financial 
difficulties, and by overmuch territory, dreads war with Central 
Europe ; but the Panslav party, with which General Ignatieff 
is at all events deeply compromised, does not dread it, is 
either anxious for it, or accepts it as the only road out ds 
unendurable situation. In this situation the Czar cannot openly 
coerce the Panslav party, but then the Panslav party, in its 
turn, cannot openly coerce him, unless some occurrence sets the 
national and religious feeling of the Russian masses on fire, 
The most certain of all occurrences to produce this result 
would be an Austrian occupation of Servia, and for weeks back 
this occupation has been at least.a possibility. It has, we imagine, 
now become an improbability. The Court of Austria has seen its 
way toconciliate the Government of Servia, and after many delays 
has accepted the complete independence of the Principality, as 
asmaller evil than a premature war with the whole Slay 
power. No one who knows anything of the history of the 
House of Hapsburg can doubt that the concession cost the 
Emperor very much. His family has always longed, and must 
always long, for the possession of the Valley of the Danube, 
the river which drains the very centre of their own hereditary 
dominions. They have always resented the claims of the 
Balkan Princes to enter the European caste, and could scarcely 
bring themselves to recognise even the Roumanian appeal, 
though in Bucharest the Prince was of a line as Royal 
as their own. To be compelled to recognise Servia as a 
kingdom, a little democratic State without an aristocracy, and 
with a Prince whose father was a mere soldier, the stepson of 
Obren the pig-breeder, must have been to the Court of Vienna 
a very bitter pill, The Emperor, by his recognition, has at once 
made the conquest of Servia more difficult, and has accepted a 
family which he regards as low-born and intrusive among 
legitimate monarchs, That, nevertheless, the step has been 
taken, that the Viennese Court was the first to recognise the 
new King, and that the Viennese papers have ever since 
been extolling the “loyalty” of Servia to Austria, is strong 
proof that the Emperor desires, at all events, to post- 
pone the final struggle; that he will not, by coercing Servia, 
make a Russian intervention inevitable. He may not, indeed, 
have secured peace by his sacrifice, for the Panslavs detest 
King Milan, and the folly of the Austrian commanders may 
induce the Servian people still to intervene ; but he has done 
what he could to make the conflict less unavoidable. 

Why the Emperor of Austria allows his agents to embitter 
the contest so deeply, is one of those mysteries of European 
government which are only explicable on the theory that the 
Sovereigns themselves are fettered by military traditions. It is of 
vital importance to the House of Hapsburg toconciliate all South 
Slavs. It is the personal policy of the Emperor to acquire Bosnia, 
as compensation for the loss of Lombardy. It is matter of Euro- 
pean law that the people of occupied districts are not subjects, and 
not expected to furnish more than passive aid to those who 
demand their submission. Yet the Emperor has thrown the 
conscription over provinces not yet annexed, has prohibited the 
use of the Cyrillic character in the schools, though five lan- 
guages, at least, are officially recognised within his Empire, 
and is now allowing his Generals to shoot unarmed South Slav 
notabilities, merely because they are friendly to the insurrection. 
Every execution of the kind rings through Russia, agitates 
Servia, and spreads hatred through Bosnia, without in 
the smallest degree reducing the courage of the insurg- 
ents, who simply feel that as they are shot if they 
surrender, they had better die fighting. The Emperor 
avowed, through M. Tisza, that he did not want the 
Bosnian conscripts; he probably dislikes the Cyrillic charac- 
ter just as little as an Indian Viceroy dislikes the 
Nagri; and he repeatedly showed in Venice that he 
could understand the advantage of treating unarmed or dis- 
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— 
armed patriots like prisoners of war. Yet he allows these 

uel follies to go on, at the risk of provoking the very inter- 
= tion to avoid which he is sacrificing old ambitions and his 
poco pride. It is inexplicable, except upon the theory 
that the Emperor, with all his experience, cannot rid 
himself of those pedantic ideas which govern every 
army of the Continent, and do more even _than na- 
tional hostility to provoke war. We say nothing of the 
arrest of Mr. Evans, for the Generals of all armies regard a 
special correspondent as caput lupinum, and the telegrams to 
the Manchester Guardian gave the lie to official accounts ; but 
what can be the object or the sense of convincing South Slavs, 
by repeated executions, that their quarrel with Vienna must 
be fought out to the end? Surely, the experience of the 
Pashas in Herzegovina—an experience of yesterday—ought to 
be sufficient to convince the Austrian Generals that executions 
secure no fidelity, and only warn insurgents that success is 
matter of life and death. We thought the French Chamber, 
with its law making it a penal offence for an Algerine Arab not 
to assume @ surname, had reached the climax of oppressive ab- 
surdity ; but what is that law, compared with an order that a 
South Slav who assists other South Slavs shall be shot, in 
order that all South Slavs may become attached to the 


shooters ? 


A DIOCESAN CONFERENCE FOR LONDON. 

HE Bishop of London’s speech at Willis’s Rooms on 

T Tuesday put the case in favour of Diocesan Conferences 

with a commendable absence of exaggeration. He had tried, 

he said, to obtain the opinion of Bishops, Clergy, and Laity as 

to the results of those already in existence. The Bishops, it 

appeared, believed they had done good, though some of them 

prudently qualified this by the addition that they had not 

done as much good as they might. The Clergy “seemed to 

like them.” The Laity “ were generally of opinion that they 

were advantageous.” At this point the Bishop seems to have 

become aware that the positive argument for a Conference was 

somewhat weak, and he wisely changed his ground, and asked 

why there should not be a Conference? To this, there is 

really no sufficient answer. It may be hard to say why there 

should be one, but, then, it is equally hard to say why there 

should not. However, as it was necessary to demolish some- 

thing, the Bishop set up two objections, and proved that there 

was nothing in them. One was, that Diocesan Conferences 

must either exclude controversy and be dull, or admit it and 
be embittered. The other was that such conferences could 
only end in talk. The Bishop had a perfect answer to the 
first objection. He said, with great truth, that coming to 
know an adversary in the flesh,—seeing his face, hearing his 
voice, shaking his hand, is never an embittering process. It 
is distance, not nearness, that aggravates differences; con- 
sequently, the Bishop thought that, so far from there being any 
need to shut out controversy, the end of a Diocesan Conference 
was to admit and humanise controversy. As to the objection 
about talk, he was less happy. It is true enough that public 
opinion is formed by the Press and by the tongue, and that 
the speeches of theologians at Diocesan Conferences may end 
in modifying the future of Church and State. But if they 
are to have this result, there must be no exclusion of burning 
questions, The speeches must have to do with matters that 
really interest men, not with stock subjects upon which every 
one is agreed, or no two people are ever likely to agree. Diocesan 
Conferences might be a really valuable help towards the for- 
mation of public opinion, if the speakers were really repre- 
sentative of all schools in the Church, if the questions dis- 
cussed were those that most interest these schools, and if the 
speeches were perfectly unreserved. Probably the end would 
be that the speakers would be surprised at the amount of 
agreement that existed between them, but the only way to 
arrive at this frame of mind is through the gate of wonder at 
the greatness of the differences that divide them. It is of 
very little use for the Ritualist and the Low Churchman to 
look for points on which they think in common, until they 
have realised that upon many, and those very important, 
points the Ritualist has far more in common with the Roman 
Catholic than he has with the Low Churchman, and the Low 
Churchman has far more in common with the Dissenter than 
he has with the Ritualist. The fault of all Diocesan Conferencesis 
that they are not plain-spoken enough, and the inevitable con- 
Sequence is that they are unreal. Those who attend them 
know that no one is wearing exactly his true colours, but only 
so much of them as he thinks will not shock the wearers of 
other colours, The Bishop of the Diocese is naturally in- 








clined to favour this course, because he has to keep the peace. 
The dignified Clergy favour it because they are dignified, and, 
with rare exceptions, Canons and Archdeacons are apt to con- 
found quiet with peace, and to think that so long as there is 
no warm debate, there can be no warm feeling underneath. 
Many of the laity favour it, because they are more interested 
in the financial and business side of the Church than in 
the controversial The point at which these converging 
influences are most felt is in the choice of subjects. The 
Committee which is charged with this duty has usually 
a remarkable gift of striking out subjects of real interest. 
We know of one Diocesan Conference, for example, where 
there is no more chance of getting a debate on the reten- 
tion of the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed, or 
even the use of the Creed in the public service, than if neither 
question had ever been mooted among Churchmen. In this 
respect, Convocation itself is less strait-laced than a Diocesan 
Conference. No doubt, it is important not to make these con- 
ferences mere occasions for the exercising of individual hobbies. 
But it would certainly be well to give the Committee no power 
of excluding a subject from the agenda paper, if the notice of 
it were backed by a respectable minority, either of the clerical 
or of the lay members. In the proposed Conference for 
London, for example, in which there are to be 206 lay and 
112 clerical representatives, a subject might very well be ad- 
mitted to the agenda paper at the request of 50 lay or 23 
clerical representatives. 

The proposed method of electing representatives to the 
London Conference is, that the voters for the Clergy shall 
be beneficed Clergy and licenced incumbents, curates of 
three years’ standing in the Diocese, clerical Secretaries 
of Church Societies, and Clergy engaged in education 
within the Diocese who have had the Bishop’s leave to 
officiate for not less than three years. Each voter will 
have as many votes as there are representatives, and may 
either distribute or accumulate them. The real pinch, of 
course, as regards the election of Members, is in the constitu- 
tion of the Electoral College for the lay representatives. The 
scheme at present proposed is that “ in every parish all lay- 
men members of the Church of England, of full age, resident 
or ratepayers in the parish,” shall be summoned to elect two 
delegates, and that these delegates shall elect the lay Members 
of the Conference. Neither of these provisions seems to us 
very satisfactory. Mr. Beresford Hope suggests that the laity 
might formally renounce their right to vote in the district in 
which they live in favour of the district in which they worship, 
but he proposes to fence round this suggestion by a proviso that 
the change mast be subject to the leave of both incumbents, 
but with an appeal to the Bishop. It seems strange that a 
man who, perhaps, has never entered his parish church, and 
does not know the incumbent by sight, and is at the same 
time a regular attendant at a church two miles off, should be 
compelled, or even permitted, to vote in the parish in which he 
lives, rather than in that in which he worships. The simplest 
and most real plan would be to register every layman as 
a voter in the parish in which he lives, unless he claims 
to be registered, or the incumbent of the parish claims to have 
him registered, in some other parish in which he has, so to 
say, obtained a settlement, by right of attendance at church. 
Otherwise, it might happen that the congregation of a Ritualist 
church might all vote as residents in an Evangelical parish, 
while the congregation of the Evangelical church might 
all vote as residents in the Ritualist parish. If there is 
any virtue in the representative principle, it must be entirely 
vitiated by such a contradictory arrangement as this. If there 
were any reason to suppose that ratepayers who belong to 
other religious bodies, or to none at all, would wish to vote, the 
difficulty of defining the term, “laymen, members of the 
Church of England,” would be very great. Inasmuch, however, 
as the Conference will do nothing, it may be doubted whether 
there is any danger to be apprehended onthisscore. Assuming 
that only those who regard themselves as in some genuine sense 
members of the Church of England come forward to vote, it 
is well, we think, not further to define the qualification. The 
suggestion that ‘“ communicants” should be substituted for 
“members of the Church of England,” though “loudly 
cheered,” ought not, in our judgment, to be adopted. What 
is wanted in a Diocesan Conference is a representation of 
the Church of England as it is, and so long as non-com- 
municants play a part—often an important part—in the 
management of her affairs, it would be unwise to ex- 
clude them from being represented at a Diocesan Confer- 
ence, Besides, the very question in debate in a Church 
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Conference might very well be one in which, as a rule, com- 
municants take one side, and conscientious non-communicants 
another. We confess to feeling a very great distrust of indirect 
election. The voters do not feel half the interest in electing 
delegates that they would feel in electing members of the Con- 
ference, and in proportion as the interest in the process de- 
clines, the representative value of the result will decline. It is 
proposed that each Deanery which has a population of not less 
than 50,000, or more than 100,000, shall elect five members ; 
and that when the population is over 100,000, there shall be 
five representatives for each 50,000. The plan of so grouping 
the parishes in each Deanery that each of the representatives 
should be elected by a separate group might be objected to, 
on the score that it does not admit of the application of the 
cumulative vote; but if it is thought important to preserve 
this vote, we can see no insuperable difficulty in allowing the 
lay voters in each Deanery to vote directly for the members of 
the Conference. They will not, probably, be numerous enough 
to cause any undue excitement or confusion, and even a little 
confusion is preferable to the absolute deadness of indirect 
election. 





THE COMING WAR BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


TTENTION has several times been directed in the 
columns of the Spectator to the fact that the relations 
between the two principal countries of the Far East, China 
and Japan, have not during the last few years been of a very 
satisfactory character. Apart from the historic jealousy between 
these peoples, which appears in their eyes as natural a sentiment 
as did in those of our grandfathers antipathy for the French, 
specific causes of recrimination and hostility have arisen or 
been created during the last ten years. The Japanese 
affected a lordly scorn of their more sedate and deliberate 
neighbours, and having resolved to adopt a civilisa- 
tion which was accompanied by such tangible advan- 
tages as Krupp’s ordnance and breech-loading rifles, they 
easily convinced themselves of their capacity to reap many 
advantages at the expense of their old adversaries, who re- 
mained, for several years after the Japanese accepted Western 
inventions, convinced of the excellence of their own ancient 
system. The Japanese began nearly ten years ago the carry- 
ing-out of a programme which was intended to extend their in- 
fluence over all the islands lying off the coasts of China, as well 
as in the kingdom of Corea, Eight years have elapsed since 
they landed an expedition on the coast of Formosa, and three 
have passed away since they took actual possession of the Loo 
Choo Islands, and deposed their king. The policy which was 
thus openly expressed in acts was one for which no justifica- 
tion and no necessity could be pleaded. Neither the Chinese 
Government nor Chinese subjects had committed any act of 
hostility, and the authorities of Yeddo, in sanctioning these 
measures, entered, without a sufficient reason and of their 
own accord, on a line of policy which can only be character- 
ised as one of reckless and unscrupulous ambition. En- 
couraged by what seemed the apathy or the weakness of 
Pekin, the Japanese have proceeded from one act of defiance 
to another. Their forcible occupation of the Loo Choo Islands, 
and their persistent efforts to assert their power and authority 
in the interior and at the Court of Corea have not failed to 
produce a sense of irritation, and even of indignation, among 
the Chinese. Telegrams received last week from China de- 
clare that great military and naval preparations are being 
made in all the ports and arsenals, and the papers received by 
mail from Japan explain this activity by saying that “ new 
difficulties ” have arisen, Asa matter of fact, the explanation 
of these warlike movements is simply that the Chinese are 
now beginning to feel able to put a summary limit to the 
aggressive action of the Japanese, and to compel them to 
make fit reparation for the outrages already offered to the 
dignity of China. 

There is, fortunately, not the slightest doubt as to the prin- 
cipal cause of the sense of injury under which the Chinese 
Government now labours. Displeased as they may be on the 
score of Japanese intrigues in Corea, their first grievance is 
the unwarrantable assertion of Japanese sovereignty three 
years ago over the group of islands named the Loo Choo 
Islands. The original offence has been aggravated by the 
subsequent control established over the minor group called 
Madjicosemah, which possess peculiar claims to the super- 
stitious reverence of the Chinese. It may be well, then, to 


restate the simple facts of this case, which, while revealing its 
anomalous character, also serve to show the moral justice of 





ial. 

the Chinese view. For twelve centuries the people of Loo Choo 
have paid, with rare exceptions, to the Chinese that recogniti 
of supremacy which islanders generally accord to the lon 
habitants of the adjoining mainland. Originally, that i “i 
ance was exacted by force ; but, after the Loo Chooans ado ted 
the Chinese language and many of their customs, the aa 
tion was kept up, as one desirable and advantageous in itself. 
On every occasion when hostilities have taken place between 
China and Japan, these islanders have sided with ¢ 

pan, these i 8 have sided with the former . 
and their conduct in this respect has been the more strikin 
and disinterested, because the palm of naval superiority — 
generally remained with the latter. On the other hand, the 
Loo Chooans have always had, in consequence of the power of 
the Japanese at sea, to act with circumspection in their 
dealings with their aggressive neighbours, for the protecs 
tion of China beyond the mainland has hitherto proved of 
a fitful and uncertain kind. The powerful Satsuma Princes 
prominent among the great Daimios by reason of their wealth 
as well as by their intrepidity, carried on a considerable trade 
with the Loo Choos, and several centuries ago put forward 
their claim to exercise suzerain rights over their king. The 
indifference of the Chinese, so long as the tribute was received 
at the proper time, and so long also as there was no open asser- 
tion of Japanese sovereignty at Napakiang, greatly assisted the 
ends of the Satsuma Princes,—to whose rights and position in 
this matter the restored Mikado of course laid claim, on the 
suppression of the rebellion five years ago, The Japanese 
Government did not feel bound to pursue the politic action 
of the Satsuma Princes, who had ever been careful not to give 
umbrage to China, and confident in the possession of an iron- 
clad navy, and trained battalions armed with improved rifles, 
they at once proceeded to assert in an open and unmistakable 
manner their supremacy in the Loo Choos. The King was de- 
posed, and carried off to Yeddo ; a Japanese garrison was placed 
in the capital, and a Japanese fleet anchored in the principal 
harbour. As the necessary consequence of these acts, the 
tribute to China was discontinued, and three years ago it 
became widely known that the old connection between China 
and the Loo Choos had been broken off by the violent action 
of the Japanese. Japan thus administered a rebuff to China 
in the light of day, and the hope was indulged that the latter 
would accept the blow with such equanimity as she could 
muster, and that the tranquillity of Eastern waters would not 
be disturbed. 

The lapse of three years has served to strengthen that 
belief, and although we then pointed out that the Chinese 
would never acquiesce in the loss of their rights, but only 
bide a favourable opportunity to reassert them, very 
few persons felt much belief in the pertinacity with 
which it was contended that China would uphold this shadowy 
and practically unimportant claim. The announcement that 
China is now preparing for a naval war, and that these pre- 
parations are being made for a contest with Japan, will 
serve to show the point of view taken at Pekin with regard to 
this matter. No doubt, the Loo Choo outrage acquires fresh 
importance and significance from the fact of Japan’s recent 
activity at the Court of Corea, which has, however, responded 
with coldness to her overtures; but in itself it was quite 
sufficient to inflame the indignation and rouse the resentment 
of a great and self-respecting Government. The Chinese 
Navy having now attained a state of efficiency which for the 
first time in history places it on more than a par with that of 
Japan, there remains no longer any reason for deferring the 
measures necessary to recover those rights which the Japanese 
have wrongfully usurped, or rather monopolised. The ultimatum 
that will be presented at Yeddo will be a demand to return to 
the status quo, or to accept the consequences ; and unless the 
Mikado’s Ministers have the wisdom to forego those schemes 
of external aggrandisement of which the occupation of the 
Loo Choos was one of the preliminary steps, war must In- 
evitably ensue. The inconvenience, if not the positive danger, 
of such a contest must be apparent. The Japanese would un- 
doubtedly endeavour to reappear in their old ré/e as the in- 
vaders of Corea, and, were war to break out in that peninsula, 
it might be difficult to confine the struggle to these Asiatic 
peoples. It becomes, therefore, the duty of our representatives 
at both Pekin and Yeddo to endeavour to moderate the passions 
of these rivals, and to establish an understanding between 
them, without resorting to the way of arms. But it should be 
widely understood that the moral right is on the side of China, 
and no one can conscientiously recommend her to waive her 
just claims before an aggressive neighbour. Japan has here been 
the wilful aggressor, and, for a brief space, she has attained 
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as 
her ends. But she can only retain what she has seized by the 


word; and it will be well for her if her Ministers, before 
junging their country into a bitter war, carefully count up 
a cost, and endeavour to discover, with cold and impartial 


eyes, its most probable result. 








TRUE AND FALSE SENTIMENT ABOUT ANIMALS. 
HE proposal which seems to have been made to provide “a 
burial-place for pet animals, dogs, pussy-cats, and little 
pirds,” accessible to Londoners, is, as the Pall Mall has justly 
remarked, not so grotesque as it seems at first. We have known 
more than one case inwhich many miles have had to be travelled 
by the mistress or master of the most faithful companion either 
had ever had, in order to bury its poor little body at all. Most 
London houses have no gardens, and most people would shrink 
from casting the body of a creature of which they had been 
honestly fond on to the dust-heap, to be taken away by the 
scavenger. ‘here is even more of the feeling that the body of 
a dog, or cat, or bird, is identified with the living creature, 
than there is in the case of man, where the almost universal 
belief in immortality operates to excite a new train of associa- 
tions in a totally different direction. Still, there are very few 
who identify the creatures of which they have been fond so 
completely with the mere bodies of them, as to be willing to 
have them stuffed (as it was said that Jeremy Bentham was 
stuffed), to mock the memory with a dreadful parody on what 
they were. Hence, both for rich and poor, some burial-ground 
is necessary, unless the bodies of the dead favourites are 
to be spurned as mere garbage, a fate from which even 
the mildest degree of genuine sentiment necessarily saves 
them. Whether any “tribute to the memory” of these 
dead pets is appropriate. and natural might raise more 
question, though we at least doubt whether any place could 
be fitter for such a tribute as Mr. Arnold’s to his dog “ Geist,” 
than the immediate neighbourhood of the grave in which 
“Geist ” was buried; indeed, we strongly suspect that, in nine 
cases out of ten, the “ tributes ” paid to favourites of another 
species would be more exactly in accordance with the tribute- 
payer’s real belief, than they are in the case of men and women. 
We should have anecdotes of fidelity, sometimes true and some- 
times more or less imaginative, but always representing the 
master’s or mistress’s honest opinion; anecdotes of sagacity ; 
anecdotes, perhaps, of wilfulness and strength of pur- 
pose;—all of these often true, and sometimes touching; 
and we should not have those conventional tributes, 
which are paid not because the writers feel the desire 
to pay them, but solely because they think that the external 
world will be expecting that something of the sort should be 
said. We should have more that was strictly true, and less that 
was “pumped up” in the case of the lower animals, than in 
the case of men, and we should certainly not have so 
much attempt to realise conventional expectations, attempts 
which represents nothing in the world except a “ pictorial 
average,”"—that is, a blurred image,—of fifty other more 
or less unreal epitaphs. There is, then, a good deal 
to be said for the objects of “The Zoological Necropolis 
Company (Limited),” though very little for its name, the word 
“necropolis ” representing a thoroughly inconceivable idea, as 
well as a grandiose etymology, for how can there be any “ city” 
of dead bodies ? 
However, we are not going to write about the advantages of 
a cemetery for animals, or the general character of the probable 
epitaphs. But as the epitaphs over human beings are cer- 
tainly amongst tho least trustworthy of all expressions 
of sentiment, and we have already declared our belief that the 
epitaphs over departed favourites would be far less tinged by 
conventional falsehood, we should like to say something of the 
special character of that false shade in the sentiment which 
1s undoubtedly constantly expressed in relation to the animal 
world, and to compare it with the conventional falsehoods uttered 
about men. Sometimes, we admit, the conventional expres- 
Sions uttered about human beings are merely copied in the 
efforts of weak persons to express regret for the loss of a dif- 
ferent kind of favourite. We know of one case in which 
a lady put her servants into half-mourning for the death of 
a turkey, and after burying the creature, said, “ Farewell, 
turkey, until the Day of Resurrection,” though whether she really 
expected to see the turkey gobbling at her on that day in its old 
body, or whether she expected to be able in any way to dis- 
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criminate the soul of a turkey from the soul (say) of a goose or 
gander, we cannot conceive. Still, it is rare, we think, to find 
people talking about animals they are, or have been, fond of, 
with that peculiarly conventional unreality with which they so 
often talk of men and women. They don’t say, “ What a sweet 
and fascinating creature is that dog of Mrs, A.’s!” because no 
one expects them to say that it is either sweet or fascinating. 
Nobody gives dogs or cats false testimonials, unless, indeed, it 
be to sporting dogs whose price the falsehood enhances. You 
don’t tind books dedicated to the memory of a faithful mastiff, 
“now no more,” as they often are to the memory of a friend who, 
even if still living, would have cared quite as little to read them 
as the mastiff himself. The false tone of sentiment about the 
lower animals is different from that about men, does not 
consist so much in attributing to them imaginary moral 
virtues, but rather in exaggerating or expressing very 
awkwardly the feelings of the master or mistress on the 
subject of these favourites, perhaps under the impression that 
occasional exaggerations compensate in some degree for inade- 
quate acknowledgments of other obligations. “I adore dogs,” 
said a statesman, who probably hardly ever gave up a visit in 
his life, that he might not leave his most familiar canine friend 
companionless while he was away. The adoration announced 
was a sort of general compensation for all particular remissness. 
Again, you often hear a young lady addressing her dog in terms 
of the most inapplicable and extravagant adulation, calling it 
“ divinely beautiful,” ‘“ adorably sweet,” ‘too, too precious,” 
“my angel,’ and so forth, though all this is only meant to 
describe the merits of pretty brown eyes,a glossy coat, and a 
decided preference for its mistress over strangers, though also, 
perhaps, to record a vague impression that it is a great merit in 
a dog to enjoy food and milk when that food and milk are 
presented by its mistress. The truth is, that when people try 
to express how much they enjoy the presence of their favourite 
animals, they almost always do so in words which convey some- 
thing quite different from their own enjoyment,—namely, 
praise of imaginary qualities of which the creature cannot 
possibly possess any. The author of “Lorna Doone” remarks 
very justly that there is nothing more soothing in life than 
to see a favourite animal taking its food kindly; and this is quite 
true. But then most people will go and try to express the unques- 
tionably soothing effect of this spectacle, as if it constituted a 
merit in the animal itself, which it certainly does not. When a 
gentle little mare takes an apple out of your hand, and munches 
it, you feel a very lively satisfaction ; but the unthinking express 
that satisfaction as if they had detected a new and marvellous 
moral quality in the mare. So when a selfish little dog growls 
at his mistress, as she tries to get into her own bed, that 
foolish mistress is very apt to address it as a rogue who is more 
charming than ever for his sense of humour; whereas, there is 
no more sense of humour in the dog on the bed, than there is 
when he growls because she tries to take away from him the 
bone he is gnawing. 

The truth, we suppose, is that when you have said all you ean 
can say with any exactness about your pleasantest companions 
in the animal world, you feel that there is a great deal left 
unsaid which you do not know how to say. But when you try 
to indicate this by attributing to these creatures qualities which 
they assuredly have not, and which you would not enjoy in them 
at all, even if they had them, you become a sentimentalist. A 
great deal of the companionableness of horses, dogs, cats, and 
creatures generally, consists in their not understanding a great 
many of your thoughts, and not criticising even what they do 
understand. You are at home with them because they enter into 
only a part of your feelings, and cannot say what they think, 
articulately, even of those which they partly understand, so that 
the way in which they do express what they feel is fresh and 
pathetic from its very inadequacy. When a dog licks its crying 
mistress, or begs to her, or pulls her dress to draw her away, as 
he thinks, from her grief, his mode of consolation is all the more 
comforting for its pathetic inadequacy. When a blind and 
almost dying dog toils slowly up and down stairs, feeling its 
way by the wall, only in order to be in the same room with its 
mistress, the inarticulateness of the affectioh expressed is half 
the pathos of the expression. But we wholly seutimentalise, 
when we translate the pleasure these traits give us into praises 
which we should lavish on human beings for qualities entirely 
different from those of the lower animals, qualities, indeed, very 
much less resting and fascinating to us. Yet we often use lan- 
guage only applicable to human characteristics, and those, perhaps, 
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characteristics of a kind which we do not always value even in 
human beings, and which we could not endure in our animal 
pets even if such characteristics could be conferred on them. 
A dog’s vigilance, and fidelity, and affectionateness even, are, 
in great degree, due to his limitations, to his not enjoying 
books, or prospects, or new society, or artistic effects. Yet 
a good deal of the praise bestowed on him is praise which 
might be applicable to beings of much larger mental range 
than men, but which is absolutely irrelevant when bestowed 
on creatures which we value just in proportion to the complete- 
ness of their exclusion from these more complex and shadowy 
regions of thought and desire. We sentimentalise on the 
lower animals, when we fail to see that what we specially 
love in them is not their likeness to man, but their unlikeness 
to man,—the very definite limitation of their nature to a sort of 
vigilance, a kind of ease, a class of enjoymeuts, which are all the 
more interesting to us because they represent something much 
more the result of instinct than of reason, much more the result 
of nature than of culture, much more the result of concentration 
in a few narrow fields of activity, than of a range over many 
and wide-spread fields. 





THE MORALITY OF LAWS AGAINST REGICIDE. 


HE recent attempt upon the Queen’s life revives the old 
question as to the morality and expediency of special laws 

for the protection of the Sovereign. Why, it is asked, should 
any such laws exist ? If the Queen is attacked or threatened, 
she has the same remedy as any other individual, and why is 
that not sufficient ? So far from being less protected than other 
persons, she is much better protected, and there is no greater 
natural criminality in firing at a Queen than at any other 
human being. If the law is adequate for the protection of 
private persons, no further law is necessary for the protection 
of the Chief Magistrate, and the additional penalties imposed 
on her behalf must be pronounced to be either absurdities, or 
vindictive laws, partaking largely of the nature of cruelties. 
We believe that this opinion in this country has become so 
widely spread that, if the law of treason were like the Mutiny 
Act, renewable every year, a good many changes might be 
made, and although the matter is of little practical conse- 
quence, every one being willing to protect the Queen, it may 
be worth while, in a dull week, to examine the grounds upon 
which the existing law in all monarchical countries really rests. 
It is ultimately a law of public safety, and its justice or 
injustice rests entirely upon the moral limit to the right of the 
community to protect itself. That this right exists in some 
degree is self-evident, if the right of self-defence exists in the 
individual; and if it exists at all in the community, its extension 
to the right of slaying is an inevitable corollary. No lesser 
right would be of any worth. No nation could continue free 
which refused to kill invaders, and if it is lawful to kill 
invaders who are under no contract to abstain from in- 
vading, it is more lawful to kill members of the com- 
munity who, in spite of their own recognition of an 
obligation to abstain from such acts, do invaders’ work. 
Guy Fawkes and his accomplices, assuming their intention, 
were not merely murderers, but also assailants of the com- 
munity, who added to a hostility which would, had they entered 
from abroad, have justified their slaughter in battle, a high 
degree of treachery. Their execution was legitimate, and would 
have been so, had they only proposed to paralyse Parliament, 
say, by imprisoning or besieging, instead of murdering it. We 
cannot perceive, and we have tried hard, where the answer to 
this proposition can be, except, of course, in the dogma of non- 
resistance ; and if itis true, then the nations are morally justified 
in making treason a capital offence, as is now done by all Repub- 
lics as well as all Monarchies. The United States does not protect 
the President by special enactments, nor, we believe, does 
France; but in both countries, treason amounting to active hos- 
tility against the State is punishable with death. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, narrowed to this,—is it lawful to punish 
attempts on the Sovereign as if they were attempts on the 
State, to inflict death, for example, in cases of attempted 
regicide in which, had the person assailed been a private in- 
dividual, the law would only inflict imprisonment. We think 
it is lawful, and that the only point open to discussion is one of 
expediency. Every State must decide what offence it considers 
to menace its own existence, and while deciding honestly cannot 
do wrong. If, for example, it honestly conceives that blasphemy 





. . hie 
endangers it by creating wrath in Heaven, not against the 


blasphemer, but against his compatriots (whi 

Athenian idea), it has a right to make cee ze Se 
offence, and execute Socrates. It has a right to kill it 
enemies, and a right to decide what act constitutes (i 
enemy. ‘This is the principle upon which that most oy 
plexing of all laws, the law of military discipline, must 9 
mately rest. It is simply impossible to justify the execution 
of a soldier for throwing his cap at an officer, except upon 
the theory, obviously true, that he has thereby lg 
enemy to the State, that he has dissolved discipline, and 
so inflicted just the injury, the liability to lose freedom 
which an invading soldier inflicts. The man is not killed for 
injury done to the officer or to the Army, but to the whole com. 
munity, whose existence in freedom depends upon the obedience 
of its soldiers to lawful commands. If the State has a right to 
decree that assaulting an officer deserves death, it has a right to 
decree that assaulting a Sovereign deserves death,—precisely the 
same right, and for precisely the same reasons. Neither right is 
good against the non-resistance theory, when that is once 
accepted as divine, but as against any other it is, we believe, 
impregnable. If the people of the United States chose to protect 
the President by a law making it death to strike him, they 
would be within their right; or, at least, if they would not, their 
law making it death for a private to strike an officer is a law of 
murder. 

But then, is it expedient to pass special laws for the protection 
of Sovereigns ? We think it is, though not for the reason usually 
assigned. Such laws probably do not help much to protect them. 
On the contrary, they probably help to conceal the grand truth 
that assassination is only murder, aggravated by the absence of 
any warning which the Monarch can understand. It is like a 
murder of a blind victim, and that it is not considered such, but 
something separate and, as it were, above murder—something 
which a fanatic, otherwise honourable, may commit, and yet not 
be overwhelmed by shame—is due, in a measure, to the specialty 
of the laws. Thousands besides Victor Hugo deemed the execu- 
tion of the murderer of Alexander II. of Russia “ unmerciful,” 
who did not deem the execution of Alexander himself “unmer- 
ciful’”’ at all. If we could get rid of special laws, try the assassin, 
and punish him like an ordinary murderer, and suppress all 
extra feeling, indignation, and notoriety, we should, we sus- 
pect, protect the Sovereigns best. That, however, is as impos- 
sible as the infliction of inevitable toothache for theft; and 
if we could do it, we should pay a very singular and a 
very high price for the change of system. It is most highly 
expedient, almost indispensable, that while the world keeps 
Monarchs—while, that is, any country is not prepared to 
govern itself altogether—we should create on behalf of 
those Monarchs the feeling which is best described, though 
the expression is too strong, by the word “sacredness.” 
A church is only a building, but religion is not benefited by 
the abolition of the offence of sacrilege. A monarch who is 
not respected, even though he is of the strictest constitutional 
kind, is a monarch made useless, or positively injurious, just as 
a standard regarded with contempt as a piece of silk is useless, 
or, from the sense that it ought to be followed, but is not, 
positively injurious, to the Army. It is in the popular 
sense that he is something more than a Magistrate, that 
he symbolises something sacred, that in him is in some way 
each of us, that insult to him is insult to each and all, 
that the utility of the King consists. When that feeling 
has died away, as, for instance, it has died away in France, 
the monarch is no longer useful, or at least useful only like any 
other person in whom is deposited a portion of the administra- 
tive power. It is vain, of course, to try to create such a feeling 
by external measures, but while it exists, it is, we believe, greatly 
fostered by these exceptional laws, and by the general prevalence 
of the notion, derived from them, that assault on the Sovereign 
is something other and more than assault on a Stipendiary. 
Something impersonal, and in a way sacred, is attacked in 
him,—a belief which, after all, is in exact correlation with 
the fact. Maclean, if sane, fired at the Queen solely be- 
cause she was, to his mind, the symbol of the community, 
which had so neglected its primary duty of making him com- 
fortable. Whether it is beneficial to keep up such an idea may 
be doubted, and will be doubted for ever; but we have no hesi- 
tation in expressing our own opinion. We hold the Republican 
form of government to be the best, because it compels the com- 
munity to do its own work, and take upon itself the responsi- 
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bility for its own failures, and consider, therefore, that 
Monarchists who claim self-government are not only in an 
illogical, but an undignified position. But we are perfectly 
gure that while Monarchy exists, the Monarch should be 
surrounded with reverence, should be guarded by special 
laws and a distinctive etiquette, should be treated in all ex- 
ternals with the respect belonging to the nation’s representa- 
tive, as if sacrosanct for their sake. We should be glad, granted 
certain conditions of society, to have done with monarchs, 
put we are not glad to see them reduced into ordinary persons, 
invested with imaginary attributes, but, nevertheless, not re- 
garded with any special respect. A Constitutional Monarch is 
either a surplusage, or a symbol of something a good deal 
higher than a magistracy; and it is, we are convinced, good 
for acommunity to recognise that fact, and act on it up to the 
yery moment when it decides to transmute the form of its 
national life. Loss of self-respect never benefited any commu- 
nity yet, and the community which, calling itself or thinking 
itself monarchical, treats its King as “ Louis Capet,” and suffers 
ared cap to be thrust on his head, loses its self-respect. Its 
business is to decide, before that, that it no longer wills a King. 





“ROMEO AND JULIET,” AT THE LYCEUM. 


HE production of Romeo and Julict at the Lyceum Theatre, 

on Wednesday last, has, perhaps, been more eagerly looked 
forward to and given rise to more discussion, than any other of 
Mr. Irving’s Shakespearian revivals. “Surely,” said the actor’s 
admirers, “‘ we shall now see a personification of Romeo worthy 
of the author of Hamlet; we shall see all the development 
of which the character is capable; we shall see all the 
southern intensity of passion; and above all, we shall see a 
thoroughly effective and unconventional rendering of the part.” 
“Surely,” said in their turn those who thought little of Mr. 
Irving’s powers, “there never could have been any one less 
fitted to play such a part. Conceive a Romeo of forty, gaunt in 
person and guttural in tongue; with not a single joyous inflec- 
tion in the voice which has grown hoarse with depicting every 
variety of villain; and not a single touch of fresh, unsullied 
youth to be seen in face and figure.” This was, perhaps, the 
staple of the discussions before the play was produced, upon 
which were embroidered, wonderful stories as to the elaboration 
with which the play was being mounted; expectations, which 
could hardly be called anything short of “joyous,” of seeing 
Ellen Terry play Juliet, and speculations as to how the other 
characters would be filled. 

And now the French proverb of nothing being certain except 
the unforeseen, has come true once more, and admirers and 
detractors are proved to have been equally at fault, or at all 
events, equally expectant of something which has not happened- 
For the one matter upon which all were agreed, was that Mr. 
Irving would give a very great prominence to the part of Romeo, 
—would make it a very startling character-study. And he has 
done nothing of the kind. Indeed, he has done the very reverse. 
After watching the play with considerable attention, we came 
to the conclusion that there was scarcely a single situation of 
the play in which we had been accustomed to have Romeo 
thrust prominently upon our notice, in which Mr. Irving did 
not, and, as it seemed to us deliberately, minimize the effect. 

Tt would take up far too much of our space here, to go into 
all the numerous alterations which have been made in the 
acting version; suffice it to say that scarcely a single scene re- 
mains quite the same, and that both the omissions and the addi- 
tions are very considerable. We heard one young critic com- 
plaining bitterly of some beautiful lines which had been cut 
out, but, after all, any possible acting version of Shakespeare 
necessarily omits so much, that a new representation must be 
judged as a whole, and not by the neglect of individual beauties. 
Given that a manager puts Romeo and Juliet, or, say, Julius 
Cesar on the stage for us from one intelligible point of view, 
we must permit him to sacrifice to that end, much that we should 
willingly keep untouched. And the only question we shall 
fairly ask is,—Is the point of view aimed at the right one, and is 
it attained ? What was it, then, that we all went to sce, on 
Wednesday, at the Lyceum? It was not Mr. Irving as Romeo, 
nor Miss Ellen Terry as Juliet; it was not even the beautiful 
Scenery, dresses, and stage details, which accompanied the play. 
It was, though it sounds rather paradoxical to say so, some- 
thing which cannot be seen at all,—an atmosphere. 

This was the surprise that was in store for every one, even 
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for those who, reading between the lines of Mr. Irving’s letter 
to the Times, had some faint idea of his intention. Both 
physically and mentally, the story of Romeo and Juliet was re- 
presented from a totally new point of view,—that of one of 
the incidents of the play, rather than the play itself. It was 
like a love-story read on a summer day by the sea,—full of 
little bursts of sunshine and shade, and murmuring noises 
of the waves running down the beach. Something—to com- 
pare great things with small—of the vagueness and vastness 
of Nature, was over it all; the love, the parting, and the death 
were like 
“A tale of little meaning, though the words were strong ;” 

they seemed to come through too dense a medium, to affect us 
very deeply. For once—perhaps for the first time in the 
history of the Stage—the “supers” had it all their own 
way. Every now and then we became vividly conscious 
that Romeo and Juliet were in the foreground of the picture, 
loving, parting, or dying, as the case might be, but speak- 
ing generally, it was the background which usurped the 
consciousness, despite its not claiming the attention. It 
is this last difference that we wish to try and make our 
readers understand. If Mr. Irving had simply so over- 
crowded his stage, over-dressed his characters, and over- 
decorated his scenery, as to have swamped his acting, we should 
have said little about the play, and thought less. But this was 
not so. Though the dresses were very rich and the scenery 
excessively beautiful, of which we must say a word further on, 
they were not overdone; and the canse of the effect we are 
noticing was twofold. It came, in the first place, from the 
“supers ” all acting their parts so well, that one entirely lost 
sight of the fact that they were “supers” at all, and began to 
take quite an interest in their movements. The second cause 
was one which would hardly, we think, have been expected by 
anybody but an artist, for it consisted in the management 
of the light. We had occasion to speak specially of this point 
in our notice of the J’wo Roses, but we must confess that we 
did not then understand, and should not have believed, had we 
been told, the point to which it was possible to carry this 
detail. The notion of lighting a scene out of doors as it would 
really be lighted seems a very simple one, but is a matter of 
the most intense difficulty, and the effect of so doing, when it is 
really done, as it was on Wednesday night, is most startling. To 
use an artist’s expression, all the objects “ melt into the back- 
ground,”—there is no outline to any of them. The result of 
this will easily be seen. It takes away from the actor that 
speciality of attention, which, asa general rule, is the very thing 
which he seeks to gain,—it makes him only one detail of a mass. 
Whether this be an advantage or not is a large question, one, 
indeed, which involves the whole matter of “ Realism” in Art, 
but it is unquestionable that, whether it be dramatically right 
—and we are inclined to think it is—it is certainly artistically 
and poetically right. 

If a “ thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” then all of those who 
went to the Lyceum Theatre on Wednesday will have some 
precious possessions, for a more beautiful series of pictures was 
never seen on any stage. The two garden scenes especially were 
so wonderfully arranged and lighted, and so beautifully painted, 
that it hardly needed any love-making in words to complete the 
illusion. The soft warmth of an Italian night, the mystery of 
the confused foliage, the broken splendour of the moonlight, 
were caught and reproduced, as we should have thought it im- 
possible to have reproduced them; and when Romeo came 
swiftly through the trees, and Juliet began her soliloquy to 
the night, we fancy there were few people in the theatre who 
were not thoroughly in the spirit of the scene, whether 
they were thinking of Juliet and Verona, or, possibly, Mary 
and England. 

We have tried to give our readers some faint idea of the main 
point of the Lyceum rendering of Iomeo and Juliet. It remains 
to say a few words as to the actors, and the manner in 
which they played their parts. The general reproach against 
Mr. Irving—that he wishes to have none but inferior artists 
upon his stage—cannot be sustained, in the presence of the 
company that is now playing with him. Without counting 
Miss Ellen Terry (of whom it is not too much to say that she 
would probably fill any theatre in london), there are Mrs. 
Stirling, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Howe, Mr. 'Terriss, Mr. Mead, and 
a young provincial actor called Alexander, who promises to be 
one of our best jeunes premiers. 

To dismiss the minor characters first, we may say that the 
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only characters that were really inefficiently filled were those of 
Capulet and his wife. Mr. Howe, as the former, was pompous, 
without being dignified ; Miss L. Payne, as the latter, was harsh 
of voice and awkward of gesture. Peter, whose part was greatly 
curtailed, was well and quietly acted by Mr. Andrews; and 
Tybalt was played by Mr. C. Glenny (a new member of this 
company) very much as it should be done,—not as a hectoring 
bully, but as a thoroughly bad-tempered gentleman. Mr. 
Alexander’s Paris was, perhaps, a trifle too shy, but in other 
respects good; he looked like a gentleman, and a good-looking one, 
and after all, that is mainly what he has todo. Mr. Fernandez’s 
Friar Laurence was dignified and earnest, and had that touch 
of tolerant fondness for Romeo’s youth and enthusiasm, which 
is so often missed. Of Mr. Terriss’s Mercutio a deal might be 
said, but our space will only permit us to note that its salient 
merit was that of a clear and decisive rendering of the character ; 
it was a living man, not a machine uttering witticisms. His 
delivery of the dream speech was especially good; rapid, 
without being hurried, making all his points quickly and 
clearly, and carrying the audience with him to the end. His 
chief defect is a tendency to over-swagger, and generally to 
comport himself something like “Jack ashore,” and there is a 
rather too marked endeavour to thrust himself into prominent 
places. The Nurse of Mrs. Stirling admits of nothing but 
praise; it simply could not be better. Her garrulity, her 
fondness for her child and her dinner, her endeavours to 
enter into Juliet’s desires and her total failure to comprehend 
the point of view, her indifference to Romeo, as Romeo, her 
petulance, her dignity, and her innocent little triumphs, are all 
there, and all overlaid with a film of good-nature, that makes the 
personification irresistible. One cannot help saying, “ What a 
dear old woman !” and quite understanding why Juliet was so 
fond of her. 

And of Romeo. Perhaps the truest sign of Mr. Irving’s 
genius is that he has not attemped to give us a character Romeo 
at all. He has managed, partly by the help of the scenery and 
all the surroundings, partly by his own power, to throw Romeo 
into the shade, and bring Juliet forward into the light. As far 
as it is possible for an actor of this part to do it, he effaces 
himself. We feel there is some one who loves Juliet very much, 
we see him and we hear him, but we hardly know zvho he is, and 
we certainly do not know what he is. 

Of Miss Terry’s Juliet two things may be noticed. She fails in 
passion, and excels in tenderness. The death scene has probably 
never been made so little of by a great actress, and the scene with 
the Nurse never somuch. The parting from Romeo at dawn was 
as tender and as sweet as svch a parting should be, and the utter- 
ance of her one reproach to the Nurse, “ You have comforted 
me, marvellously !” was a magnificent piece of quietly intense 
acting. As to her appearance, we heard one enthusiastic spec- 
tator declare that she ovly looked fourteen, and, making all 
allowance for his enthusiasm, he was not far wrong. To say that 
the play was lavishly mounted, is hardly to express the manner 
in which it was put upon the stage. A word of distinct praise 
must be given to the scene-painters, who have done their work 
admirably. The audience were enthusiastic, and the performance 
was not over before midnight. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE BISHOPS OF LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER. 
[To Tue Epitor OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.,’’] 
Sir,—The Bishop of Liverpool is hardly judicious in calling 
fresh attention to the singular vote of the Upper House of 
Convocation at York, on an important motion of Canon Trevor's, 
which proposed that diversities of Ritual should be appeased by 
a reference to the “ pastoral authority of the Bishop.” Only 
three Bishops were present when this motion was voted upon; 
two declined to vote at all,and the one vote given on the subject 
was that of the Bishop of Liverpool. As, however, Bishop 
Ryle has taken this opportunity of expressing his opinion that 
many of the Clergy are, at present, unwilling to ‘obey their 
Bishops, and that the whole blame of our present dissensions 
rests with the “many litigious incumbents,” I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to follow him, by pointing out that there is at least 
a reciprocal duty for Bishops to treat their clergy with courtesy 
and consideration. This is really the moral of the painful case 
which was before us at York, I mean the cruel and inconsistent 
imprisonment of Mr. Green. It is quite vain for the Episcopal 








ral, 
authorities concerned to try to escape the responsibility of this 


The real complaint against the Bishop of Manchester hag 
always been, not that he is acting against the law, but that in 
the particular case of Miles Platting he has treated Mr, Green 
with a want of that consideration which a clergyman of most 
devoted labours, however he may be mistaken, might reasonably 
expect from his Bishop. In bringing Mr. Green’s case before. 
the Lower House of Convocation at York, it was absolutely 
necessary that I should be explicit on this point, though I wag 
so, on many accounts, very reluctantly. I quoted therefore g 
passage from the Bishop’s charge of 1880, which I had reag 
myself with extreme astonishment, and in which, after de. 
scribing the case of Miles Platting, the Bishop goes on to say, 
in words immediately following, “1 confess I have no ve 
pathy with men who thus pose as martyrs, when they are really 
only playing the part of anarchists and bad citizens.” This 
was in a charge delivered to the whole diocese of Manchester ; 
and my point was, and is, that Bishops can hardly expect their 
clergy to listen to them, with any great predisposition to accept 
their “ paternal admonitions,” if this is the way in which they 
are described to the clergy and laity of a diocese. 

That any rational being could have denied that the passage I 
have quoted was intended to include Mr. Green in its censure, I 
should have thought inconceivable, till the Bishop of Manches.- 
ter asserted that Mr. Green “was not in his mind when he 
wrote the passage,” and the Archbishop of York assured us, 
with much gravity, that the words “did not apply to Mr, 
Green’s case at all.” 

I should not, however, have cared to recur to this subject, if 
I did not happen to know how keenly Mr. Green has felt 
the injustice with which he has been treated. He has him- 
self been rightly silent, but with reference to one state- 
ment of the {Bishop of Manchester, that his charge could 
not possibly refer to Mr. Green, because it was delivered 
several months before his imprisonment, I may be allowed to 
quote a letter written by him :—‘'The charge,” he says, “ was 
delivered in November, 1880, and in that very month, as a 
reference to the Manchester papers will show, I was in daily,, 
even hourly, expectation of imprisonment ;” and further, the 
Bishop’s attacks “were not limited to his charge, but were of 
nearly weekly occurrence in different parts of the diocese, one 
of the most remarkable having been delivered in the next parish 
but one to mine, where the clergyman had been specially for- 
ward in the matter of my prosecution.” 

I need not dwell on the irregularity of the whole procedure 
by which the Bishop of Manchester was encouraged to dis- 
cuss the proceedings of the Lower House of the Convocation 
of York, when he had had no part whatever inits debate. This 
was about as great a violation of the rules of Convocation, as if 
a Peer had come down from his own House to defend himself 
in the House of Commons. But with this I have little con- 
cern now. I know that the Bishop of Manchester is quite in- 
capable of any intentional misstatement; and he is well aware 
that, till this unhappy case occurred, no one has been more 
anxious than myself to express every respect for his conduct. 
But common justice, and common wisdom, are (I believe) 
equally opposed to hard prosecutions, conducted in such 
a manner as this has been. And though I have never been a 
“Ritualist”? myself, and have been often classed by them, 
rightly or wrongly, in the same “ Broad-Church party,” of 
which the Bishop of Manchester is, perhaps, the most eminent 
member, I cannot refuse my warm sympathy to men who are 
among the most devoted workers of our clergy, and who are 
labouring to elevate our public worship, and to adapt it to the 
wants of the poor. And I believe that to treat them, as some 
of our Bishops are disposed to do, with little recognition of their 
services, and in a fashion anything but “ paternal,” would soon 
end by destroying both the Catholic and the Liberal character 
of the English Church.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Deunery, Durham, March 8th. W. C. Lake. 





VIVISECTION AND ANASTHETICS. 
thy THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Dr. Brunton and Mr. Gurney have now both replied to 
my letter defending my evidence given before the Commission, 
against the unprovoked attack made upon it by the latter. He 
selected one special experiment only, upon which he sought to 
show my evidence unreliable, on Dr. Brunton’s authority. I 
showed that Dr. Brunton had recanted the opinions quoted by 
Mr. Gurney against me, in the most complete manner; and 
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Se agehsinainnini 
there the matter ought to have rested, unless Dr. Brunton 
chooses to recontradict himself, and say that the whole experi- 
ment can be performed either under opium or chloroform. From 
the opinion I had formed of Mr. Gurney’s character as a gen- 
tleman, I should have expected him to apologise for the mistake 
he had fallen into regarding myself, instead of relapsing into 
charges of unspecified “mistakes and exaggerations,” which, 
not being described, I cannot answer. 

Dr. Brunton, on the other hand, does not, and cannot, deny 
that my criticism upon his remark about using curare in that 
experiment was exactly apposite; and I think it regrettable that, 
in order to neutralise the effect of that criticism, he should have 
insinuated that, while making it, I was ignorant of the unequal 
effect of curare upon different kinds of nerves. Even had this 
been true, it would have had no bearing upon the justness of 
my criticism; but, as a matter of fact, it is the reverse of true, 
and had he read my evidence before the Commission (4,157 to 
4,161), he would have observed that I gave positive information 
on this very question. Indeed, I appear to have been the only 
one of the numerous physiologists questioned about curare who 
did, or who apparently could, enlighten the Commission upon 
this special feature in the action of the poison. While making 
that insinuation, Dr. Brunton has, however, allowed himself to 
be drawn into another error regarding the action of curare on 
the chorda tympani. He surely knows that salivation is one of 
the first prominent symptoms of curarisation, due to excitation 
(the first stage) of that nerve by the drug, long before paralysis 
of motion (the second stage) supervenes (“ Chaleur Animale,” 
p. 281.) 

Dr. Brunton is, however, in error in supposing that, apart 
from that experiment, I endeavoured to prove the truth of my 
general statements made about anesthetics, in the Spectator, 
from his evidence before the Commission. Upon the one point, 
relative to the liability of some of the lower animals to die under 
chloroform, and upon which, by the way, Dr. Brunton gravely 
misstates my published opinions, I have already proved the 
truth of my assertions in my letter to the Spectator, dated 
June 12th, 1876, and therefore I need not repeat my proof. 
Strange to say, Dr. Brunton now states that Schiff and Bernard 
contradict my ideas about anwsthetics, and as references in 
point, he actually gives the very ones I adduced in that letter, 
in blest unconsciousness that I had already used them in sup- 
port of my views, thereby showing that he has not read the 
letters which he criticises, but is content to take his arguments 
second-hand from an anonymous writer, who opposed my views 
in the British Medical Journal. I believe that it is considered 
unwarrantable to wander into points foreign to the first ques- 
tion at issue; but if space could be granted to me, I am pre- 
pared to prove all the rest of my statements regarding 
anesthetics and vivisection which appeared in the Spectator 
from Dr. Brunton’s evidence before the Commission, to show 
that we are quite in accord upon the facts, although we may 
deduce very opposite arguments from them, for or against 
vivisection. 

As for Mr. Gurney, I have already destroyed his pseudo- 
scientific phrases and arguments so completely, that there is 
really nothing further left to explain which your readers could 
not do for themselves, on reading his last letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce Hocean, M.B. 





PLATONISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
(To tHe Epiror OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 

Sin,—I fully agree with your correspondent, “ B. P. L.,” that 
it is the office of faith to disclose the personality of God. This 
lies in the nature of the case. With our finite conception of 
the word, it is impossible to predicate personality of an Infinite 
God, except relatively or phenomenally; but this need not 
trouble us, for if, in our experience of God, we discover all the 
attributes of personality—love, power, answer to prayer, &c.— 
we are fully justified in attributing that quality to him. The 
Platonist would go somewhat farther, and would say that there 
must be an ideal personality, which must harmonise in some 
way, to us unknown, with the other attributes of infinitude; or 
perhaps he would rather say that the idea of personality must 
exist in the mind of God, which is something very like the 
Christian dogma of the co-existence of the Eternal Son. 

Be this as it may, what Platonism professes to prove is the 
absolute existence of everlasting righteousness as a plastic 
force; a conclusion, again to adopt from Mr. Frederick Pollock, 
“assuredly not an idle one, or unworthy to be set forth with 
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fervent and solemn words ;’’ and it does this, as one of your 
literary contemporaries has well discerned, by working upward 
from the simplest facts of experience, not by reasoning down- 
ward from arbitrary assertions of the schools. Your correspond- 
ent, “ M. D.,” thinks that Professor Jowett’s conclusion from 
Hegel is in substance yours, I humbly submit that it is pre- 
cisely my own.—I an, Sir, &c., J. Henry Suortuovse. 

[We quite agree as to the last point with Mr. Shorthouse 
and not with “M. D.,’’ but we are not the less convinced that 
the conclusion is a totally erroneous one.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“THE BOOTS DID IT.” 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—Owing to illness, the letter headed “ Eternal Punish- 
ments,” in your number of February 18th, has only just caught 
my eye. It is very seldom that one thing “does it;” nor is 
the question referred to in the letter simply what the heading 
implies. But I may mention, if you will permit me, an incident 
which powerfully affected my own mind when I was very young, 
and took “everlasting punishment” for granted. One very 
fine, bright afternoon, in the days when St. John’s, Bedford 
Row, was standing, and Baptist Noel preached there, I think, 
on a Thursday afternoon (as well as on Sundays), some old 
relative of Mr. Cecil’s knocking away at the organ, I was 
present. The fine, bright day, the calm of Baptist Noel’s voice 
and countenance, and generally the old-fashioned, dusty hush 
of the place, got into me. I was not prepared fora shock. But 
the preacher approached his close in words like these :— And 
that will be your prison-house for ever. The very nature of 
God will make your release infinitely impossible. There you 
will abide, with the knowledge that there is only one Being 
whose eye can penetrate your gloomy abode, and that that 
Being must infinitely and eternally hate you. Now, unto,” &e. 
The preacher murmured, the organ droned, the motes flickered 
in the sunbeams, the ladies’ dresses rustled, and I came out of 
the chapel with an image of horror that never forsook me.— 
I am, Sir, &c., YESTERDAY. 





THE OPIUM QUESTION. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “Sprcraror.’’ | 

Sir,—The writer of the article in Saturday’s Spectator who 
suggests that if Indian opium was no longer sent to China, the 
vacant market would be instantly supplied from the Southern 
States, is evidently not aware that by the recent treaty between 
the United States and China, the two Governments undertake 
absolutely to prohibit all direct or indirect traffic in opium 
between their countries. China is certainly strong enough to 
cope with Turkey or Persia in the matter,—perhaps even with 
the “ North Borneo Company,” if left to itself. The true ques- 
tion in the anti-opium agitation is simply this,—Will England 
allow China to exclude this baneful drug from her ports, if she 
wishes ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Birmingham, March 7th. JosepH STuRGE. 

(Mr. Sturge forgets that the Treaty was partly intended to 
protect China. If she were left free, the old smuggling trade, 
which was such a curse to the whole East, would instantly 
revive. The records of that trade are infamous, and it could 
not be stopped.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


POETRY. 


——@————_ 
IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—YV. 


CurysEs. 





Curyses, the priest, strode by the sounding sea, 
Which broke, and chafed, and spent itself in foam, 
As he in anger; and his snow-white hair 
Streamed from his snow-white fillet on his brow; 
The sacred bay-branch trembled in his hand, 
And strewed the shore with leaves; the golden staff, 
His priesthood’s symbol, wreathed with suppliaut wool, 
Struck in the sand-drifts at each hasty step 
With added weight of passion ; bitter tears 
Mixed with the bitter sea-spray down his cheek ; 
And all his aspect was of one whose life 
Has lost its dearest, and naught else remains 
But blank abandonment, and dull despair. 
Yet scarce one moon had waned, since Chrysa’s towers, 
Nestled in Ida’s sunny folds, looked down 
In peace on peaceful Thebe; nor had sound 
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Of neighbours vexed with war, nor any fear, 
Troubled their rest; but daily smoke went up 
Of sheep, and wheaten flour, and fat of beeves, 
And all the land was guarded by its god. 
How changed the picture now! No bleat of sheep, 
No lowing kine, nor glow of altar-fires, 

But women’s wailings, and great gouts of blood, 
And trampled cornfields, and the sullen smoke 

Of ruined rafters, marked the spoilers’ way. 

Gone was all peace ; gone, too, the fairest maid 
That ever twined a wreath of amaranth, 

Or wove a shrine with flowers. Day by day, 
Flitting in simple service to and fro, 

The young Chryseis, white-robed, golden-haired, 
Had brought new sunshine to the Sun-God’s courts, 
And to her father’s heart enduring joy, 

Priest Chryses. He, soon as the sudden storm 

Had swept and passed, with trembling haste pursued 
The invaders’ backward path, nor slept, nor ate, 

Till in the council of the chiefs, and face 

Of Agamemnon, king of men, he stood. 

The father’s passion, and the outraged name 

Of priest, and proffered treasures of the shrine, 
Won all the Princes to the old man’s prayer ; 

Only Atreides, blind with lust of power, 

Brooked not the thwarting of his lightest will, 

And spake an evil menace,—“ Dotard, hence ! 

Thy maiden hath found favour in my sight ; 
Therefore, begone; nor let mine eyes again, 

Or now or ever, see thee at the ships, 

Lest worse befall thee, nor yon bauble-gauds 

Avail to shield thine hoary insolence.” 

So spake the King, infatuate, nor knew 

Kindling Apollo’s anger. But the priest 

Shrank silent, fear, amazement, anger, grief, 
O’ermastering speech, and passed with aimless feet, 
That knew not where they trod, yet blindly sought 
The sympathy of solitude, and stir 

Of angry seas; till all his soul went forth 
In one fierce cry, that cleft the startled air, 

And shrieked its way to Heaven,—* Apollo, hear,! 
God of the silvern bow, whose steps were erst 
Around my Chrysa, who encompassest 

AXolian Cilla, and thy might is known 

In white-cliffed Tenedos! By all thy names, 
Where’er thou art, I, Chryses, claim thine aid ! 
Slayer of vilest vermin, Sminthian, hear 

Thy priest! If all my boyhood, manhood, age, 
Have been a willing bondage to thy shrine, 

If lavished ornament, and stately piles, 

And blood of bulls and goats, and incense-smoke, 
Have done thee aught of grateful service, hear ! 
Hear my one prayer, and let thine arrows smite 
This godless horde of ravishers, who come 

To wreak their vengeance for the thing they do ;— 
Wreak Thou thy vengeance, Master, with thy shafts, 
And let their lives atone thy servant’s tears.” 

There his voice broke with passion. But the God 

Had heard, and rose, and veiled his awful face 

In night more awful, and the far-off sands, 

Where late the suppliant’s agony had stamped 

The feeble footprints of his wrath, now shewed 

A sudden wall of blackness. Shafts of fire, 
Blinding, unearthly, unendurable, 

Reft a white chasm ever and anon, 

And flashed and vanished ; and with every shaft 

A Grecian life was quenched. Nine nights, nine days, 
The blackness, and the fire, and death, and fear 
Were round the ships; and on the tenth the King 
Was broken, for the curse of Gods and men 
Weighed heavy on him, and his sullen soul 
Was bowed, perforce, to let the maiden go. 


O. OGLE. 








BOOKS. 
Ede eee 
A FRENCH ROMANCE.* 
Do our readers know the charm of eventide, when all that is 
inharmonious in the foreground is forgotten as we look towards 





* Eliane. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. Paris: Didieret Cie. 1882, 





no eas, 

the amber clearness of the west, in which here and there 
é a 
cloud witnesses to a further depth of golden light, and pro- 
vokes our longing for something “beyond these voices 2” Or 
have they enjoyed the mixed fragrance of an old-fashioned 
garden, in which scents of lavender and violets, jessamine ang 
roses seem at play all the summer-time? Mrs. Craven’s book 
leaves on us somewhat of the same impression, for it suggests 
. . . . ? 
even when it is most restrained in style and realistic in 
minute social touches, a light that is not mere vibration 
of atoms, a sweetness that appeals to the spiritual sense, 
if we may use so clumsy an expression for what is, perhaps, 
inexpressible. Eliane does much to justify fiction. It ig 
a relief from the weary strain of every-day life, as fine poetry 
is a relief from our personal limitations. It deals with practical 
society in the most matter-of-fact way, yet it suggests a stan- 
dard of living that, while perfectly attainable, is rarely attained, 
By its very realistic sketches of quite common-place, though high. 
principled persons, the book is a manual of that unwritten lay 
within the law, of which there should be exponents and exemplars 
in every society that hopes to live and thrive. Indeed, we may 
observe that, in proportion as the rugged bonds of physical 
coercion are relaxed by man’s emancipation, so that unwritten 
law becomes more necessary, if society would escape dissolution, 

Eliane is a novel of character and manners; its plot is slight, 
though well sustained ; and its episodes are introduced to illus- 
trate certain modes of life and social principles of which we in 
England know perhaps less than we do of Hottentot or Maori 
customs. The ways of French gentlemen and ladies are, on the 
whole, better worth studying than those of the wildest of 
wild men, even though he were first cousin to the “ missing link,” 
Aristocracies are attacked from many quarters, but they have a 
vitality that deserves respectful attention; and Mrs. Craven, 
herself of the Empyrean, to use Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase. 
gives pictures of the French noble caste which are not carica- 
tures. She does not accent the points in which it differs by 
pedigree or position from the commonalty. Her men and 
women are noble, whether titled or untitled, rich or poor, yet 
not merely noble according to the prerogative of all good men, 
but after a finer fashion. In England, we have no noble caste, 
strictly speaking, which may or may not be a source of patrioti¢ 
pride; but some notable facts of social science may be learnt 
from what remains of the Frankish seigneury. M. Taine is 
never more interesting than when, in his Ancien Iégime, he 
contrasts the physiology of Lord and Jacobin. The Revolutionary 
storm has defaced much that was vulgarly impressive in the 
noblesse, whether of sword or gown; but the true germs of 
their greatness could not be destroyed, except by thems 
selves. This Mrs. Craven demonstrates. With the grace 
and simplicity of a classical French style, before bombast and 
slang had broken down its fences, she shows us how even 
in the social anarchy of modern France these germs survive, 
and the noble principles of St. Louis, the dignity in all externals 
of the Grand Roi, are not altogether forgotten. ‘The very dis- 
comforts of Republican Paris, by driving its upper class to their 
country homes, tends to keep alive the best traditions :— 

‘‘ Autrefois, en France, les gens du monde habitaient la campagne 
pendant tout 1’été, et la ville pendant l’hiver. Les chateaux devenaiert 
déserts et les hétels du Faubourg St. Germain se peuplaient au 
ler Décembre, pour les retardataires, et dés la Toussaint pour le plus 
grand nombre. Aujourd’hui, il n’en est plus ainsi; la campagne 
demeure habitée pendant Vhiver, presque tout entier; et le séjour 
de Paris, tout en empiétant un peu sur la saison des fleurs, 
sachéve d’ordinaire dés les premiers jours de Juin, pour ceux 
qui le prolongent le plus longtemps Il est triste de 
naitre dans un temps de réalités froides, cruelles, souvent 
grossi¢res; plus triste encore, de vivre dans un temps d’im- 
pitoyables haines. Au xvie siécle, on se battait dans les rues, ma 
on se délassait par des fétes, et la tréve d’une journée pouvait réunir 
les partis dans une concorde au moins momentanée. Mais quand les 
salons sont l’aréne elleeméme ot les combats se livrent, lorsque c¢ 
sont les cceurs et les amours-propres qui se heurtent et se blessent, 
ces blessures, pour n’étre pas sanglantes, n’en sont pas moins pro- 
fondes, et les cicatrices qu’elles laissent sont peut-étre moins guerisd- 
ables encore que les autres. C’est 14 un des cédtés les plus sombres 
de Vhorizon qui nous environne, et il y en a un bon nombre d'autres 
qui ne le sont guére moins; mais, me rangeant, malgré les reflexions 
précédentes, plutét parmi les optimistes, que parmi ceux qui regardent 
comme une exception malheureuse dans la durée des sitcles celui 
ot le Ciel nous a fait naitre, je crois aperceyoir un grard 
dédommagement, en ce qui concerne Ja France toute entiere, 
a linconvéenient que je viens de signaler relativement a la vie 
sociale de Paris. Il me semble en effet que dans les chateaux, 
restés encore debout, malgré le tremblement de terre qui en a renverse 
tant d’autres, tout comme dans ces nombreuses habitations acquises, 
ou élevées par ceux que le flot montant de la richesse industrielle ou 
commerciale porte graducllement au sommet de la société frangaise, 
—il me semble, dis-je, que le gout et l’art de vivre 4 la campagne exist- 
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dans toutes ces age see -_ = forme er 

P i ffets dont la plupart sont bien- 
phere ee er dees, omar os citer <a le moindre, an 
qaugmenter le nombre des jeunes filles et des femmes qui savent, 
} Ja fois, ne jamais s’ennuyer, et empécher l’ennui de naitre autour 
d’elles.” 

The story of Eliane turns on the social customs which govern 
marriage contracts in France, and they are so different from 
English ways in those matters, that though we may be within 
tunneling distance of Calais, our whole domestic system must 
remain hopelessly apart from that of our neighbours. The 
heroine is by her mother’s side, and by her training, English, 
and she brings into sharp relief the contradiction of Maxwell 
and Liminges ideas as to the disposal of her hand. Orphaned 
just at the threshold of youth, she is adopted by her aunt, 
Madame de Liminges,a marquise worthy of the seventeenth 
century, in her pride of will and of authority, not less than by 
her family ambition and a certain nobleness of style in her 
harshest acts. She is an admirable study of strong character, 
which, in our easy-going days, is almost an anachronism. 
There is never any vulgarity of duplicity or any use of un- 
worthy means in her conduct, even when the strain on her 
affections is so great that her very life is menaced by grief 
at her son’s misalliance. We may be sure that Mrs. Craven 
never exaggerates, and we may be the more surprised at what 
seems matter of course in the exercise of Madame de 
Liminges’ parental authority. What English mother would, 
as of simple right, claim the disposal in marriage of a son such 
as was Raynald de Liminges, an experienced man of the world, 
a rich and indcpendent grand seigneur ? What Englishman 
would have recognised the ties of filial duty as stronger than all 
others, and would have exiled himself from his own home and 
country, sooner than claim the affection of his cousin Eliane, to 
whom his mother had no objection, except that she stood in the 
way of more ambitious schemes? Mrs. Craven shows us how 
the whole constitution of family life in France differs from ours, 
and as family life is the basis of our whole social structure, we 
may guess the national antagonisms which may be disguised by 
culture, but can never be healed. Be it for better or worse, 
when we study the structure of a French family we recognise 
the invincible personality of Englishmen, who refuse to accept 
any position but absolute monarchy within their homes. It 
is based on the community of interests which binds parents and 
children in a common action, while the Englishman honours his 
wife only because she is his wife, and he sends his children out 
into the world as independent units, who in their turn may 
make each his monarchy for himself. He neither claims from 
them special obedience, nor owes|them specialduty. He is little 
controlled either by law or custom, but the personal affections 
which soften his despotism play a larger part, the necessity for 
conjugal sympathy is greater, and freedom of choice in marriage 
becomes of the last importance. In France, the family authority 
is vested in a domestic council, wherein, by the tendencies of 
religion and custom and by her larger part in the common fund, 
the wife, like the qneen in chess, is almost grand vizier. Hence 
the stringency of filial ties, since parentage, and not conjugal 
union, is the family bond; hence the bent of French law, which 
has to counteract exaggeration of those ties; hence the pre- 
judice, so strange to English minds, which deprecates the 
egotism of love-matches as much as English feeling encourages 
them; hence the different axis on which French life revolves; 
from our English principle of marital supremacy and filial 
emancipation. 

We should excuse ourselves for these remarks, were they not 
strictly relevant to Mrs. Craven’s novel, which, for all its grace- 
fal lightness, is illustrative of serious issues. In Eliane she 
sets forth the merits of both French and English systems, and 
the main interest of the book lies in the recognition by Madame 
de Liminges of her mistake in resisting her son’s inclination 
for his cousin. Only after bitter suffering to the exceptionally 
noble and high-principled personages of her story does Mrs. 
Craven reconcile French and English ideas by the union of her 
hero and heroine, who have for each other a real English love, 
and who yet succeed in dispelling the prejudices of the Mar- 
quise de Liminges, French as she is to her finger-ends, 
Before that can be done, Raynald must be an exile; he 
must make a rash and unhappy marriage with an Italian 
girl of inferior rank, he must lose her and her child, 
before his mother will so much as hear him spoken of. 
The Roman episode, admirable in local colour as it is, is 
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intense Frenchness, are so interesting to us. The dreamy, un- 


practical Roman scholar, his indolent daughter, whose very life 

is in her voice and dramatic gift, throw into more vivid relief 

the indomitable Marquise of the noble faubourg. Splendidly 

strong in her triumphant disposal of her daughter, in her stoical 

resistance to what she believes bad for her son, in her silent 

endurance of Raynald’s revolt when he marries the Italian 

Ersilia, but most of all in her large humility and generous 

obedience, when her palsied hands fail her when she would 

write her long-deferred forgiveness to her son, and when won 
to grant it by Eliane’s intercession, she must needs employ 
her daughter’s pen to form the words :— 

“*Reviens, Raynald! Ta cause et celle d’Ersilia a été bien plaidée, 
et elle est gagnée. Venez, tous les deux ; mon cceur et mes bras vous 
sont ouverts !’—‘ Maintenant, donne-moi la plume.’ Et de sa main 
gauche, la Marquise de Liminges traga au bas de ces lignes, d’une 
écriture défigurée, mais lisible, ces mots, ‘Ta mére, qui te pardonne, 
et t’attend.’” 

Of the minor personages in this charming novel, the friend 
of Raynald, the silent worshipper of Eliane, Armand de Mal. 
seigne, is the most interesting; in his conduct, Mrs. Craven 
rises to the highest level of domestic romance; and romance of 
this sort is the expression of the truest truth concerning 
humanity. How much better, as Mrs. Craven does, to make us 
look at the choicest flowers of life, than, as the affected truth- 
tellers do, on the rotting garbage of decay. But while, by her 
very realism, Mrs. Craven reaches the highest romance, the 
chief traits noteworthy in her figures are their good-sense, their 
dislike to “la langue sentimentale’”’ and all affectations, their 
self-control, and the suavity which belongs to their systematic 
sociableness, and which is partly a relic of Versailles. By a 
certain quality of temper and hereditary stand-point, these high- 
thoughted persons are always, even in trivial actions, on the 
confines of romance. Behind their nineteenth-century existence 
are the obligations binding on them as descendants of nobles, 
the power of self-sacrifice, even though it be latent, and a fine 
contempt for self-abandonment to passion. 

The sobriety of Mrs. Craven’s style emphasises her opinions. 
Her faith in the power of high principle kindles a like faith in 
her reader, while, though religion is hardly mentioned through- 
out her book, it is impossible to mistake the source of her 
optimistic thoughts of human capacity for good. She deals 
with quite human motives, but her standard of them is so high 
that it touches what is divine at many points. She recognises the 
full power of passion and temptation, nor does she minimise 
the difficulties of virtue, or disguise the anguish of the battle of 
life, or the results of error. But it may be said of her writings, 
as of Turner’s drawings, that she takes the brightest light, the 
whitest radiance, from which to graduate her scheme of colour. 
Her gracious figures give us reason to hope that some of the 
French nobles fulfil their special end of noble life. As we 
close her book, we trust that there remain still a remnant un- 
affected by the discouragement of their political position, ready 
to help their country in whatever need, and clear of Bontoux 
scandals. 


SIR R. TEMPLE’S “MEN AND EVENTS IN INDIA.”* 
Tus book will be read in India with deep interest, but in 
England we fear it will cause some disappointment. It is full of 
information, but it isso annalistic. All official writers upon India, 
when dealing with her annals, and not with some special point, 
seem to us to have the same merits and the same defects. They 
all know a great deal. They all take pains to make their know- 
ledge patent. They all write lucidly and easily, and they all dis- 
play a singular freedom from acrimonious prejudice. But they all 
lack the power of exciting human interest. Whether the cause 
be the habit of writing passionless, official memoranda, or of 
addressing men who know the circumstances already and only 
want orders upon the circumstances, or of avoiding the literary 
style, the result is always the same. An Indian official 
always leaves the impression that he lived in a dull world, 
among events of an elephantine kind, very big and very 
tame, and among people who would be very interesting, if we 
could quite feel that they were men, and not merely Judges, 
Commissioners, and Governors. The writers seem not to indi- 
vidualise men,—not to think of them, indeed, apart from their 
positions and their work. Sir Richard Temple has all the quali- 
ties and many of the demerits of his order. He has written 
what is, in fact, an official autobiography, his own experience 
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but a foil to the French manners and thought, which, in their 
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being, though never paraded, still the guiding thread of his 
narrative, during which he passed through all the great Indian 
events of the past thirty-five years, saw most of the great scenes, 
and not only mixed with most of the great people, but was 
cordially trusted by them. It was, indeed, his specialty in 
India, though, of course, he does not mention it, that he never 
came across a very competent chief without that chief 
promoting and protecting him. Upon them all—men, scenes, 
events—he pours out a flood of accurate knowledge which, when 
the historian of modern India arises, will yield him most valuable 
material, and upon all subjects he gives us this knowledge in an 
impartial, coolly judging style. Throughout his book, we cannot 
discover a hasty sentence, an acrimonious opinion, or a judg- 
ment in which the other side has not been considered. But the 
whole lacks vividness, interest, and picturesqueness. We know 
a little more of that wonderful achievement, the organisation of 
the Punjab after its conquest, but we do not feel any more why 
it was successful. We do not realise the Mutiny more freshly ; 
we do not understand more completely what manner of men 
they were who, from 1848 to 1880, struggled, and ruled, and 
prevailed in the great Indian contests. Of Lord Lawrence, who, 
so to speak, pervades the entire book, as the hero, always present, 
even if not always on the stage, we do indeed come to know some- 
thing, yet even in the effort to present him Sir Richard Temple de- 
scribesa figure, rather than chisels one out. Thereis nosetof rough, 
strong sentences which enable a reader to see the manner of 
man John Lawrence was; the royal kind of man, but royal like 
a Hohenzollern, and not like a Henri Quatre; strong, rough, 
and dominant, penetrated with the sense of duty, of religion, 
and of self-sacrifice, yet harsh, imperious, and on behalf of the 
State penurious and hard. It is a good description, when we 
get the whole of it, and think it over, and pour into it life; but 
it does not live of itself. We cannot quote it, for it runs through 
the whole book, but we can give another illustration. This is the 
portrait of Sir Henry Lawrence :— 

“Taken all in all, Henry Lawrence was one of the most gifted 
men whom this generation has beheld in India. His appearance 
betokened an impulsive disposition and a restless energy. His 
manner, though sometimes shadowed by melancholy, was often 
brightened with Hibernian vivacity. His active and somewhat 
attenuated frame seemed a prison-house which had been gradually 
worn away by the fluttering of the eager soul within. Thongh far 
from precise in trivial matters, he had a natural dignity of mien. In 
the field or on horseback he was indefatigable, evincing much en- 
durance in all vicissitudes of weather. In the cabinet he would 
despatch affairs by spasmodic exertion, rather than by system or 
method. He was ambitious in the pure and lofty sense of the term ; 
for he wished to earn praise by deserving gratitude. Though gener- 
ously hospitable, and anxious to maintain the state suitable to his 
position, he was simple in his tastes and almost Spartan in his habits. 
He had an imaginative temperament, something of poetic inspira- 
tion, and an aptitude for literary culture. His arguments, whether 
oral or written, were incisive, his language always racy, and his 
phrases sometimes sarcastic. He knew mankind individually and 
collectively, both English and Indian. He could analyse the elements 
of Native thought and sentiment, and his discernment of the temper 
of Native chiefs and courts was unfailing. His letters and despatches 
regarding the disposition and tendencies of Native States were 
striking and instructive. His ear was sensitive to the voice of dis- 
tress when he moved among the humbler classes of the Natives. 
His compassionate benevolence extended to all whose circumstances 
were fraught with difficulties and temptations. He took a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of the European troops in India, and devoted 
some of his hard-earned means to institutions for the benefit of 
soldiers’ orphans. With him sentiment was allowed quite as much 
play as reason, the two holding, as it were, equal sway.—a ‘divisum 
imperium.’ It would be but feeble praise to say that he confronted 
danger with moral courage, for he was inflamed with ardour to en- 
counter grave emergencies, though he calmed down to sober judg- 
ment when actually face to face with them. Having much military 
knowledge, some diplomatic and political experience of the best sort, 
a general acquaintance with civil affairs, and a far-reaching ken of 
most public questions,—he thoroughly understood the elements of 
danger or security, strength or weakness, which pervade our Eastern 
Empire. His prime faculties were an insight into the characters of 
men, and a power of endearing himself to all whom he had chosen as 
eoadjutors. No Anglo-Indian statesman within living memory has 
bad so distinguished a clientéle as he; a truly noble company, con- 
sisting of officers whom he had selected for their qualities of head 
and heart, to render service in arduous fields of duty or in enter- 
prises of moment. With them, the ordinary motives of subordina- 
tion were merged in the feeling of affection for him. In fine, through- 
out his nature there burned the unquenchable flame of genius.” 


That is a very excellent description, appreciative, and as all 
who knew Sir Henry Lawrence will say, accurate; and yet 
it fails to bring the living man before us, in his strength and 
in his weakness. The mental description is like the physical 
one, which nearly misses—not quite—both the radiance and the 
anxiety of expression which marked out Henry Lawrence so 
much from other men, that we venture to say no stranger ever 











spoke to him without first thinking, “ That man is burning with 
genius,” and then, “ What is it he fears is going to happen 2” 
r . + ~ . 
The truth about Sir Henry was that he was a grand Irish. 
man, as his brother was a grand Scotchman, and that 
while you felt the elder was incomparably the more gifted, had 
more of the fire from Heaven in him, you did not feel, as you 
did with his brother, that he was a strong tower and rock of 
defence. There are a dozen such sketches of leading Indian 
figures, though no others so painstaking, all good, all kindly in 
the highest degree, but all wanting in a certain internal life. 
One of them we must quote, if only because it raises in us an 
impression that part of Sir R. Temple's failure is conscious and 
wilful, and that he sometimes saw picturesque features which 
he has refrained from delineating. The last Nizam of the 
Deccan was an incompetent sensualist, compelled to rely for 
all business upon his great Minister, Salar Jung, yet suspicions 
and jealous of him to insanity, till the unhappy Premier, while 
master of the lives and fortunes of all his master’s subjects 
through a region as large as France, could not pay a visit with- 
out first obtaining a distinct permission :— 

‘In those days I regarded Salar Jung the most among all the natives 
of India I had ever met. Humanly speaking, his life was likely to last 
long; but if he should unfortunately be removed, there was no man 
of his rank in the country who could take up the work which then 
devolved on him, Yet he was kept by the Nizam in a state of thral- 
dom; he was almost a prisoner in his own house, and could not 
move beyond the outer gates of his courtyard without his master’s 
permission. If he wished to give a social entertainment in his 
summer-house outside the city, or attend a parade of British troops, 
or have an interview with the Resident, he must ask leave, not asa 
mere formality, but as a request which might be refused, or if allowed, 
would be granted grudgingly. I had much business with him, and 
its transaction was difficult; to see him often would renew the 
Nizam’s jealousy, to send him papers in despatch-boxes would be 

J ys pap! P 

open to the same objection, for that also became known to his High- 
ness. Salar Jang did not seem to regard this in the light of a per- 
sonal grievance; he shared the reverence which his countrymen felt 
for their master. He seldom was admitted to the Nizam’s presence ; 
when he was, however, he would be almost pale from agitation. He 
must have been quite hopeless of conciliating his master’s regard, 
yet he was perfectly loyal, and would have undergone any labour for 
the welfare of his liege.” 

The supremely able man, sprung from a family of hereditary 
Ministers, conscious, as he must have been, of the highest capa- 
city, and conscious also of his master’s incompetence, yet from 
sheer loyalty and reverence unable to enter his presence without 
trembling, that is a picture which might have come from Sully’s 
gallery, and which throws a flood of light upon the trae condition 
and motives and controlling influences of a native Court. If Sir 
Richard Temple had given us more of them, instead of relating | 
so many “events ” and describing so many policies, we should, in 
this far-away country, have been more grateful to him. We under- 
stand from him very clearly where the brothers Lawrence differed 
in their treatment of native claims, and in general mode of 
government; but we do not feel half so thankful for all that 
knowledge as for this little bit: — Among the papers of the 
ex-King of Delhi which fell into our hands, there were 
letters and reports from priests or other enthusiastic Muham- 
madans, describing the results of the great outbreak. These 
writings were couched in the most vigorous and_ striking 
phraseology, and the perusal of them confirmed what I had 
previously believed, namely, this, that fanaticism is a volcanic 
agency, which will probably burst forth in eruptions from time 
to time. It would be difficult to reproduce the imagery with 
which the scornful exultation over British discomfiture was ex- 
pressed. The Infidel tyrant had been dethroned in an instant, 
like the twinkling of an eye, the flashing of a scimitar, the 
striking of a knell. He whose glance had once struck terror 
into the hearts of a myriad time-servers was cast out with con- 
tumely, to die of hunger in the jungle, or of thirst in the desert. 
He whose very shoes the Faithful had been long forced to lick, 
was now himself grovelling in the dust.” Bother Talookdars 
and salt duties ! that—the tone of the people when unobserved 
by us, and released from the necessity of submissiveness—ls 
what we want, when men of Sir Richard Temple’s experience 
address us. 

We note many expressions which indicate that Sir Richard 
Temple, like all observant Anglo-Indians, believes that natives, 
though submissive, have deep national feeling, and in his 
last chapter he departs from his narrative of events, to discuss 
the broad circumstances of our rule. He answers five questions 
of importance at some length, and, with one exception, with 
perfect definiteness. He supposes himself questioned as to the 
broad, economic effect of our rule, and declares that 50 per cent. 
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of the people flourish under it,—that is, perceptibly improve in 
comfort; while 23 per cent. are stationary, and 26 per cent. are 
“in doubtful case,” their “lot having, in some respects, 
hardened amidst the general prosperity,” though their suffering 
from terror has become less. ‘Twenty-six per cent. is not, per- 
haps, a large proportion, but on 150,000,000 it is 39,000,000, 
more than the population of the British Isles. He is asked if 
education has benefited the people without destroying their 
originality, and replies in the affirmative, proving the second 
point by the following undeniable, and too often forgotten 
evidence :— 


“The new religious sects which have arisen or are arising—the 
Brahmos of the east and north of India, the similar communities in 
the west—are essentially original, notwithstanding that they owe 
their origin to the new education. There is a philosophic mysticism, 
a transcendentalism, about them which, so far from being derived 
from the Western teaching given them, is positively opposed to it. 
They gather all they can from European instructors in Christianity, 
and then apply the instruction after a manner of their own.” 


No one is so unlike a European as a follower of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, though he thinks in English, and is steeped in 
Milland Darwin. And lastly, Sir Richard Temple discusses 
the question whether British rule in India is safe. His answer 
is very restrained and a little formal, but there is a wealth of 
significance—dangerous siguificance—in the three lines we have 
italicised :—‘‘ Whether it is based upon a foundation of abso- 
lutely permanent stability, no well-informed man can say; per- 
haps this cannot be said of any foreign rule in a conquered 
country. Certainly it has not founded, nor is in the way of 
founding, political institutions for the sale of which the people 
will, if need be, turn out to fight; for it, such a task is probably 
inpossible. Neither has it acquired that hold upon the affec- 
tions of the Natives which an indigenous Government, identical 
with its subjects in colour, creed, tongue, race, and custom, 
may possess. It has given them many noble institutions, and 
many boons which are calculated to secure their fealty, and for 
which they ought to do battle, ‘Sua si bona norint.’ It must 
not be over-confident, however, of receiving all the gratitude 
which it really deserves.” 

No one can read this book without gaining knowledge, or 
without the feeling that there is something of perversity in the 
way in which the great Anglo-Indians fling away their literary 
opportunities. 


YOUNG JAPAN.* 
TueRe is much to render remarkable the two handsome volumes 
now lying before us. Mr. Black claimed, and we believe most 
deservedly claimed, to be “a sincere well-wisher of Japan ;”’ yet 
he has not found it necessary to overlay his plain narrative with 
alternate fulsome flattery of everything Japanese, and abuse of 
everything foreign to Japan which Japan happens to contain. 
Neither is this work the mere record of hasty impressions, 
hurriedly picked up in a “ globe-trotting ” expedition, as has 
been the case with too many of his predecessors in the same 
field of labour or of pleasure. Our author was actually resident 
in the far East from 1864, until his death in 1880 brought to 
a sudden termination the work with which we are at present 
concerned; and by far the larger portion of this time 
was spent in Japan. Living there not as an official, but a 
private life as a professional literary man, by which occupa- 
tion he was brought into peculiarly close connection with the 
Japanese, whilst, as a good scholar of the language, he had 
means of access to sources of information closed to the mere 
outsider, it is evident that Mr. Black must have had rare oppor- 
tunities, as well as unusual inducements, for acquiring sound 
and trustworthy knowledge of the Japan of those times. These 
Opportunities he has used with obvious diligence, care, and 
above all, candour. ‘The result has been the production of a 
book which, in spite of some defects from a literary point of 
view, has, nevertheless, a charm of its own, from a certain air of 
sincerity and reality which pervades it. Mr. Black has tried to 
tell us what he knows about Japan, and he knows so much, and 
tells it, on the whole, so pleasantly, that we are little inclined 
to demur if due subordination is sometimes forgotten, and some 
fact of but small general interest is displayed by the side of 
diplomatic encounters of the first magnitude, and with almost 
as much elaboration. And when, to the above considerations, 
it is added that the book was printed in Yokohama, “at the 
private printing-press of the author,” and therefore presumably 
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to a large extent by native hands, we think we have said 
enough to show that it is a work in every way of much interest. 

Young Japan adheres strictly to its title. There is here no 
attempt to fathom the mysteries of early Japanese history, or 
to supply another of those summaries of Japanese legend and 
mythology which so many of the later writers on that country 
have thought it necessary for their reputations to copy from 
somebody else. But the actual course of events in Yokohama 
“the settlement,” and in Yedo “ the city,” will scarcely fail to 
prove as interesting as any speculations into times about which 
little can remain to be learnt or surmised. And this actual 
course of events is here given with all the zest of one personally 
concerned, For the narrative of the first ten years which 
succeeded the signing of the treaty obtained by Commodore 
Perry in 1854, the writer is, of course, indebted to predecessors, 
and most of all, to Sir Rutherford Alcock, whose Capital of 
the Tycoon remains the best work on those “cradle-days” of 
Japanese intercourse with the world. The early difficulties and 
triumphs of the foreign representatives in Japan are well 
sketched, and not without some sense of the humour which 
frequently entered into the situation. Thus the tale is well told 
of the objections made by Japanese officials to any new and 
unwonted kind of import, and how, in one case, at least, the 
Dutch Consul was master of the situation. <A tiger had been 
imported for public exhibition, and the authorities objected to 
pass the animal out of the custom-house :— 

“ When the Japanese custom-house and the consul seemed to have 

come to a dead-lock, the question arose what was to be done with the 
article? The custom-house wouldn’t pass it,—the ship could not 
take it back. What was to be done with the beautiful beast ? ‘Oh, 
very well,’ said the consul, seeing it was time to make a last stroke 
for his countryman’s merchandise, ‘since you say it is impossible to 
allow it to be entered and sold, there is nothing left but for the mer- 
chant to lose his money and let the beast out.’ ‘ Let it loose!” 
exclaimed the officials, in various tones of horror and dismay, ‘ why, 
it willeat usup!’ ‘ Really, 1 don’t know—perhaps he is not very 
hungry, but in any case, 1 cannot compel the merchant to keep it.’ 
It is superfluous to add that all further interdict was quickly re- 
moved.” 
But the difficulties with the officials were rarely solved so 
readily as this, much less those with the Government itself. In 
fact, the Government of the Tycoon was itself at least as much a 
sutferer from its own people as an offender against the foreigners. 
It is a fact clearly brought out by Mr. Black that “the Govern- 
ment did really use every effort in its power to act faithfully up. 
to the spirit of the treaties, and to protect foreigners from the 
assaults of lawless desperadoes.” But this was no light task. 
A people eaten up with national conceit, which centuries of 
isolation had bred into their very bones, whose fierce prejudices 
it was impossible for foreigners properly to know, and which 
they were, therefore, always unconsciously offending, with 
whose ceremonious forms of abject abasement before their own 
grandees no free-born foreigner could possibly comply, were 
necessarily as formidable to their own rulers as to the members 
of foreign communities settled on their shores. Much allow- 
ance must be made for the conduct of the Japanese Government 
in those early days :— 

“Tn conflicts between the oppcnents of the treaties and the 

Shogun’s supporters, many good men lost their lives, and blood was 
spilt like water. Ii Kamon-no-Kami was himself assassinated by a 
band of ronins at the Sakurada gate of the castle, within sight of his 
own residence, and among the crimes alleged against him was that 
he was ‘frightened by the empty threats of foreigu barbarians into 
concluding treaties.’ ”’ 
The Ronins alluded to were, in fact, at the bottom of most of 
the troubles, and Mr. Black has wisely given the clearest 
explanation we are acquainted with of who and what they were. 
As this is at once an important point, and one not generally 
understood by English readers and talkers about Japan, we 
venture on one more extract from this early portion of the 
work :— 

“A ronin is literally an outcast. Every person in Japan was 
supposed to belong to some daimio. He could be thrust out of the 
daimio’s service or clan, without any further protection from him, 


should he become a man of bad character; but the Japanese 
code of honour provided that a chief should avenge insults or 
molestation offered to one of his ferut. The temper of the 


Japanese samurai, however, is so easily roused, that had the chiefs 
actually espoused the cause of every clansman who fancied he had 
reason to complain, their whole time might be occupied and all their 
means wasted in quarrelling and fighting with their neighbours. To 
remedy this evil, a former Prince Satsuma gave to his subjects per- 
mission to slay any person who iusulted them, provided they at once 
performed the tir [happy despatch} on themselves, that he 
and the clau might have no more trouble on their bebalf; and the 
lt was, how- 
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ever, allowable for men to resign their allegiance to their proper 
chief and become ronins, without the right of protection from or 
casting any responsibility on him. And at the time we have now 
arrived at in our story, a number of men disengaged themselves 
from their masters, becoming ronins with the avowed intention of 
attacking foreigners.” 

With such a spirit as this abroad, it must be evident that 
the Japanese Government had a formidable task to pre- 
serve order and protect foreiguers from constant outrage, and 
the fuller knowledge which time has brought has revealed to us 
how great are the allowances which ought, in justice, to be made 
for many and pressing difficulties. 

But when every allowance is made, the tale remains a dark 
one, and Mr. Black makes no attempt to gloss it over. The 
facts connected with the murder of Mr. Richardson are given in 
full, and they are sad and terrible enough. Even here, how- 
ever, the author gives the Japanese every chance, by repro- 
ducing what professes to be the Satsuma account of the affair, 
from a pamphlet published by Mr. House, wherein, among other 
absurdities, we are asked to credit a report of rash and foolish 
words alleged to have been spoken by the unfortunate Richard- 
son, but which were not heard by the only persons within ear- 
shot who knew a syllable of English. Our author shows a 
kindly bias in favour of the Japanese by reproducing this story, 
but he shows wisdom by hinting, not dubiously, that he does 
not believe it. He finally says :—“ Time can never remove the 
strong conviction that poor Mr. Richardson, by whomsoever 
originally attacked, was cruelly despatched, finally, in the most 
cold-blooded manner; and that if Shimadzu Saburo did not 
actually give the original order for the assault, he at least with- 
held the word which, emanating from him, would have stopped 
it. It is a sad, sad story, and every sincere well-wisher of 
Japan, of whom I emphatically am one, must regret it, probably 
more deeply than any other event that has to be chronicled in 
this narrative.” And speaking thus sensibly and in this sincere 
and manly tone, the author supplies a most pleasing contrast 
to the flippancy of the remarks made by Sir Edward Reed on 
the same subject, in the book recently reviewed in these columns, 
and should satisfy every impartial reader of the two works as 
to where to repose his trust. We have always maintained 
that, in the matter of writing about a people, the strictest im- 
partiality is the truest friendship. The tone taken by Mr. Black 
enables him to secure by a single sentence more real justice and 
real sympathy for the early struggles of the Japanese nation, 
than more thorough-going advocates have commanded by pages 
of indiscriminate and gushing laudation. 

But it must not be supposed that we have in this book 
nothing but a history. On the contrary, it is diversified with 
many charming sketches of the people and the places, and here 
and there collected interludes from the experiences of other 
residents. One of these in particular is capitally told,—an 
account of a trip across Yedo Bay to a village beyond treaty 
limits, made in the very early days, when such an adventure 
was indeed adventurous, and a considerable risk was run. A 
little coolness, a little discretion, and a little champagne secured 
a hospitable reception for the adventurers, and for us a delight- 
ful sketch. And no less pleasing are the pictures given of some 
incidents of personal intercourse between the author and cer- 
tain of the Japanese,—a feature much wanting in most other 
works on Japan, owing to the extreme difficulty of establishing 
such intercourse on a familiar footing. 

It is a noticeable fact, which we must not omit to mention, 
that whilst the policy of the English Ministers in Japan, and 
that of Sir Harry Parkes in particular, has of late been criti- 
cized with about eqnal zeal and ignorance, Mr. Black, one of 
‘the few who had knowledge enough to have made his criticism 
of such a man formidable, has nothing for him but the most 
cordial praise. Most important in this connection is his ac- 
count of the penetration and firmness with which the British 
Minister detected and supported the side on which the right lay, 
throughout the obscure and confused times of the struggle for 
the restoration of real power to the Mikado. ‘“ He gave the 
new Government all the moral support in his power. Rigid 
in demanding what he conceived to be right, he asked no 
more. His advice, which was frequently sought, was always 
impartially given. 
acted upon.”’ 


And his judicious suggestions were largely 


Nor must we forget the noble action of the Japanese Govern- 
ment with regard to a Peruvian coolie ship, the ‘ Maria Luz,’ 
from which the Japanese authorities released the coolies, and 
sent them back to China, on discovering that the coolie system 





s es 
was a mere veil for what was really a slave-trade, It was a 


formidable thing to do, and war was actually threatened, but 
avoided by the arbitration of the Emperor of Russia. Such 
action, so prompt, so bold, and so hnmane, reflects deserved 
honour on all concerned, and Mr. Black justly remarks that 
Japan thus won a world-wide sympathy. 

On the whole, we can cordially recommend this book. We 
have hinted at its possessing literary faults, but those must 
read the book who want to know what they are; and then, if 
they are really interested in Japan, we believe they will haye 
ceased to care. 

QUEEN’S SPEECHES.* 

Tue first reflection suggested by this useful compilation is that 
Queen’s Speeches are not such models of bad English as js 
commonly supposed. The wonder, indeed, is that the English 
is, on the whole, so good. The first draft of a Queen’s Speech 
is generally written, no doubt, by the Prime Minister. But it 
is the result of the Cabinet’s deliberation, and has afterwards 
to run the gauntlet of the Cabinet’s criticism. The criticism 
will, of course, vary in proportion to the authority of the Premier, 
and the confidence reposed in him by his colleagues. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Queen’s Speeches are probably more entirely his 
own than those of any of his predecessors in the present reign, 
for his unrivalled experience and knowledge enable him to 
survey the general work of administration without the 
necessity of relying much ‘on his colleagues. The feeblest 
Queen’s Speeches, in point of style, are undoubtedly Lord 
Melbourne’s. They read as if the writer thought the 
whole thing a bore, and could not be bothered to revise 
what he had written. What can be more slovenly than the fol- 
lowing sentence ?—“ It is with great satisfaction that I have 
received from all foreign Powers the strongest assurance of 
their friendly disposition, and of their earnest desire to cultivate 
and maintain with me the relations of amity.” And then the 
young Queen “continues to exercise with fidelity the engage- 
ments” imposed by a certain treaty. In another speech, 
“alike” is used for likewise; “and the differences with the 
Government of Naples have been put into a train of adjustment.” 
Sir Robert Peel’s Queen’s Speeches are a great improvement on 
Lord Melbourne’s; yet even he is guilty of such cacophony as 
“their mutual relations will be speedily amicably adjusted.” 
It is curious that neither his own ear nor that of any of his col- 
leagues suggested “ will soon be amicably settled,” or, at least, 
the transposition of “be” and “ speedily.” It is also a disap- 
pointment to find Lord Russell, whose ordinary style is clear 
and simple, making the Queen “ confide these important matters 
to your care, in a full conviction that your discussions,” &. ; 
but our disappointment gives place to horror when we read that 
our gracious and humane Queen has “ given her cheerful assent 
to those laws which ..... . tend to increase the quantity of 
human food.” We are, however, relieved by the context, from 
which we learn that what Lord Russell really meant, was not 
“human food,” but food for man. Lord Palmerston’s Queen- 
Speech English is a great improvement on Lord Russell's; but 
“trust in the Almighty Dispenser of events” strikes us as an 
incorrect expression. It is odd that so experienced a writer as 
Lord Beaconsfield should be so slipshod in style and grammar. 
His are the only Queen’s Speeches in the volume which aim at 
rhetorical effect and originality of expression. “ Roumanian 
provinces” was too ordinary an expression for him, and so he 
gives us “Rouman.” Any other Premier would have spoken 
simply of the “ purification of the Thames ;” Lord Beaconsfield 
talks grandly of “the purification of that noble river.” 

In the same speech we have such a common-place fact as 
the formation of the colony of British Columbia described as 
follows :—“ Her Majesty hopes that this new colony in the 
Pacific may be but one step in the career of steady progress, by 
which her Majesty’s dominions in North America may ulti- 
mately be peopled by an unbroken chain, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, by a loyal and industrious population of subjects of 
the British Crown.” The capture of “the strong place of 
Magdala” is described as a great feat of arms, reminding us of 
the subsequent speech in which Mr. Disraeli spoke of “the 
elephants of Asia carrying the artillery of Europe over the 
mountains of Rasselas.” 

The majority of the Queen's Speeches, however, are in very 
good, and some of them in very terse and forcible, English. 


* The Queen’s Speeches in Parliament, from her Accession to the Present Time. 
Edited and Compiled by Sidney Ensur. London: Allen and Co, 1882. 
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The best by far are those written by the late Lord Derby, 
Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone. But it is odd that our 
pest-informed Premier on ecclesiastical matters should make 
the mistake of describing St. Paul’s Cathedral as “The 
Metropolitan Cathedral,”—a technical phrase really meaning 
the Cathedral of the Metropolitan, which, in this case, is 
the Cathedral of Canterbury. Among the curiosities of this 
collection of Queen’s Speeches is the change from the third to 
the first person, whenever the Sovereign either opens or pro- 
rogues Parliament by Royal Commission. Down to 1870 the 
hrase is, ““ We have her Majesty’s command.” On and after 
that date the Queen, though absent, speaks in the first person. 
The innovation was Mr. Gladstone’s, but his Tory successor 
followed his example, and we may therefore infer that no 
danger to the Constitution lurks in the change. Another 
cariosity is the use of the phrase “ your several counties,” as 
the generic designation of all the constituencies in the United 
Kingdom, down to our own time. It is, of course, a survival, 
as evolutionists would say, of the time when all Members of 
the House of Commons were Knights of the Shire. The last 
Minister who used the expression was Lord Palmerston, in 1864. 
Some readers will also be surprised to find that the average 
length of the Parliamentary Session has not increased since 
her Majesty’s accession. Her first Parliamentary Session 
lasted from November 22nd to the 16th of the following 
August; her second, from February 5th to August 27th; her 
third, from January 16th to August llth. The Session of 1843 
lasted from February 2nd to August 24th; that of 1844, from 
February Ist to September 5th; that of 1846, from Jan- 
uary 22nd to August 28th; that of 1847, from November 23rd 
to September 5th, 1848; that of 1852, from November 11th to 
August 20th, 1853; that of 1854, from December 12th to the 
14th of the following August; that of 1860, from January 24th 
to August 28th. The Queen has often found herself unable, 
during her long reign, to open Parliament in person; but it is 
noteworthy that she has only once thought it necessary to 
apologise for her absence. This was in 1870. “ We have it in 
command from her Majesty,” says the speech of that year, “ to 
invite you to resume your arduous duties, and to express the 
regret of her Majesty that recent indisposition has prevented 
her from meeting you in person, as had been her intention, at 
a period of remarkable public interest.” 


It is a singular instance of the irony of events that to Mr. 
Gladstone should have fallen the task of repealing, in 1871, the 
abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. In opposing that Act just 
twenty years before he had to withstand, as afterwards in the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, the public opinion of the day, 
the favour of the Court, and the entire Bench of Bishops, as well 
as to risk the loss of his seat in Parliament. In the splendid per- 
oration of that speech, he said :—‘ We are a minority, insignifi- 
cant in point of numbers. We are more insignificant because 
we have no ordinary bond of union. [The Bill was carried by 
438 against 99, the minority consisting chiefly of Peelites and 
Radicals, while the majority included the leaders and bulk of the 
Whig and Tory parties.] What is it that binds us together 
against you, but the conviction that we have on our side the 
principle of justice, and the conviction that we shall soon have 
on our side the course of public opinion.” This was greeted 
with cries of “Oh! oh!” but Mr. Gladstone reiterated tho 
conviction, and added, “ Above all, we are sustained by the 
sense of justice which we feel belongs to the cause we are ad- 
vocating, and because we are determined to follow that bright 
star of justice beaming from the heavens whithersoever it may 
lead.” There were those who explained his conduct then by 
imputations of secret sympathy with Popery, just as there 
are those now who cannot understand his conduct in the 
Bradlaugh controversy except on the theory of secret sym- 
pathy with Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions. But when the pas- 
sions of the hour are forgotten, this life’s devotion to 
“the principle of justice,’ regardless of personal conse- 
quences, will be remembered as one of the noblest attributes 
ina noble career. ‘The royal epitaph in Hughenden Church 
has lately been the means of reminding the public of the pledge 
given by Mr. Disraeli in Parliament that the title of Empress 
should be restricted to the affairs of India; but it has apparently 
been forgotten that in the first Queen’s speech after the 
assumption of the Imperial title, Mr. Disraeli committed 
the Queen personally to the promise that “this addition 
to the ancient style of my Crown” should only be used “as 
regards India.” Nor, indeed, is this the only exception that 








might be taken to the claim for Lord Beaconsfield of pre-eminence 
in “speaking right.” In the Queen’s Speech for 1879, for example, 
Lord Beaconsfield pledges his Sovereign’s word to a statement 
which is the reverse of “ right.” ‘ The territorial arrangements 
stipulated in the Treaty of Berlin,” says the speech, “have 
been faithfully executed.” This audacious statement was made 
after the Porte had faithlessly broken its engagements in re- 
spect to “the territorial arrangements stipulated in the Treaty 
of Berlin” on behalf of Greece and Montenegro. 

One melancholy featare of these Queen’s Speeches is the 
evidence which they supply of the urgent need of radically im- 
proving the machinery of legislation. There is a weary monotony, 
in the unredeemed promises of recurring Sessions. In the 
event of a second edition being called for, we recommend Mr. 
Ensor to differentiate successive Cabinets more clearly than 
he has done in the present volume. On page 25, for example, 
the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel in 1841 is antedated, and is 
consequently made responsible for the Queen’s Speech which 
advocates the abolition of the Corn Laws. 





BELCHER’S SECOND BOOK OF LIVY.* 

Tue old Universities have long suffered under the plague of 
editions of various parts of the Classics prepared in haste, to 
meet the demands of particular examinations; but unsatis- 
factory as much of the work thus produced has always been, 
there has been some check upon its quality in the pressure of 
public opinion. The booksellers have always made it their 
endeavour to secure for the “ Little-go ” or “ Mods.” cram-books 
some scholar whose name might be a guarantee for, at least, 
decent competence, and whose production might stand without 
too conspicuous discredit the test of the college lecture-rooms. 
But the London University has to do its work under quite 
different conditions. The steadily-increasing number of can- 
didates at its various examinations furnishes a ready market 
for text-books promising special assistance; but the opinion of 
competent judges as to the value of the help thus offered does 
not readily find utterance, in a case where both teachers and 
students are scattered over all parts of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Colonies. It is, therefore, especially the duty of the 
Press to give such guidance as it may; and we have more 
than once given an amount of space to the notice of such books 
proportioned much rather to the mischief that they were likely 
to do, than to any other claim upon the attention of our readers. 
The latest addition to the series of London cram-books is, in 
many respects, perhaps the very worst. It is more elaborate 
than some of its predecessors, and shows signs of some industry, 
especially as regards the historical matter. On the other hand, it 
is unequalled in the number, variety, and magnitude of its blund- 
ers, and in the detestable character of the translations offered. 

The text professes to be chiefly that of Madvig. The first 
glance gives reason to doubt the accuracy of this description. 
Passages in oratio recta and obliqua alike are printed in italics, 
a device found only in the most antiquated texts, and wholly 
unknown to Madvig or any scholarly edition. If Mr. Belcher 
has not sent to the printers an old and bad text to print from, 
he has done his best to incur the reasonable suspicion of 
having done so. But further deviations from the text of 
Madvig are numberless. In ec. iti., see. 7, Madvig has 
litteras, Mr. Belcher the absurd litera. In see. 5, the sense 
is ruined by false punctuation, not Madvig’s. Inc. v., Madvig 
has ti and sedisse, Mr. Belcher the bad old readings ibi and 
In ec. ix., sec. 6, Madvig has educerent, Mr. Belcher 
the false Latin eduearent. There is, in short, hardly a chapter 
in which the editor does not differ, and invariably for the worse, 
from the text which he professes “ chietly ” to follow. Madvig’s 
most brilliant and certain emendations are ignored alike in the 
text and in the notes, and are given, in part only, in an ap- 
pendix, where they are sure to be rarely noticed. In fact, the 
use of Madvig’s name on the title-page is a wholly unwarranted 
attempt to secure for the text a credit which it is far from de- 
Nor is the text which is given the same as that fol- 
lowed in the notes. Some of the worst of the mistranslations 
may, perhaps, be set down to this score. Mr. Belcher prints, in 
c. v., * Desectam cum stramento segetem magna vis hominum 
simul immissa corbibus fudere in Tiberim.” He translates “ A 
large band of men reaped the crop, and threw it, straw and all, 
packed (‘miissa) in erates into the Tiber.” It is charitable to 
missan, but that was 


consedisse. 


serving. 


assume that some text before him read i) 


* The Second Book of Livy. Edited, chiefly from the Text of Madvig, with Notes 
Translations, and Appendices, by H. Belcher, M.A. London: Rivingtoms. 188 
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neither his own, nor Madvig’s, nor Weissenborn’s, nor any of the 
slightest authority. Sometimes the translations given are simple 
nonsense. Valerius brought forward the famous laws giving 
the right of appeal from the magistrates to the people, which 
won him high favour. Mr. Belcher actually renders:—‘ On 
this, laws were passed [latae !] not only to acquit the consul of 
all imputation at aiming at the throne, but with quite an oppo- 
site seope,—namely, to vote him a patriot, whence arose the 
special appellation of Publicola.’ In c. xxi. we find in the 
text, “ Nec qui consules secundum quosdam ..... . digerere 
possis,” with the note, “ W. reads quosdam.” Weissenborn, of 
course, with Madvig, reads gus, “ what consuls followed what,” 
an idiom familiar enough in Latin, as in Greek. But Mr. Belcher 
renders his text, “One cannot disentangle what consuls there 
were and on whose authority we accept the statement.” 
Tn ¢. xviii., Qui bella ex bellis sererent,” is rendered, “ because 
of strife they sow strife ;” yuotidie is translated “every sessions ;” 
shields are described as “offensive weapons;” the consul is 
described as “ acting as pontiff,” a translation which, like some 
others, reveals an ignorance of Roman antiquities hardly con- 
ceivable in a reader, much more in an editor of Livy. 

The method of annotation adopted is about the most injurious 
possible. While many an awkward construction is passed over, 
on which a student reading by himself would be very thankful 
for a reference to a good grammar, again and again long pass- 
ages are translated. In the translations given, two rules ap- 
pear to have been adopted,—never use an English word if you 
can find a French one, and never use two words if you can get 
in ten; “comparaverant auxilia” is “had hurried forward 
their preparations to send auxiliaries ;” “in suam perniciem 
faciles esse” is ‘to pose as coadjutors in their own ruin;” 
“ publica decora’’ is “ deeds of general fume.” 

There is considerable display of Sanskrit roots, borrowed from 
aun obsolete edition of Vanitek—whose name, by the way, like 
that of Becker, is always mis-spelt—but the accuracy of the 
philology may be estimated from the identification of “ mic,” 
Sanskrit “ mish,” with “shimmer” (“horse chestnut ” with 
“chestnut horse ’’), aud of “ venio” with “ preterbito” (sic), 
and both with “foot” and “waddle.” The note on “ condicio”’ 
is a startling instance of the notions on Latin phonetics still 
current in some quarters, a dozen years or more after Mr. 
Roby’s first volume killed for ever the plea that Corssen’s 
books were big, and written in German. Mr. Belcher has not, 
however, ignored all German authorities ; perhaps it would have 
been safer, if he had. One passage from Corssen’s Beitriige ap- 
pears (with a false reference to an unknown Vol. IT.), disguised 
by no less than seven misprints, which deprive the whole ex- 
tract of both grammar and sense. Another note gives an ex- 
tract from Kiihnast in the following form :—‘“ Haud,” says 
Kiihnast, page 350, “bei Livius wohl stets mit explicertem 
oder implicerten” (‘‘ bei Weitem nicht.”) ‘To Kiihnast’s one 
misprint, Mr. Belcher adds two more of his own; and unfor- 
tunately omits the substantive of the sentence, which, in the 
original, follows the parenthesis, “ Zahl, Maas, oder Gradver- 
hiltniss,” thus leaving absolute nonsense. It is hard tosee whatis 
the advantage of giving quotations in German, in an elementary 
book for English schools. It is harder still to imagine what 
sense Mr. Belcher ascribed to the extraordinary version which 
he has printed, when he saw it before him in proof. 

It is no pleasure to write in such a manner of a book on 
which some pains appear to have been spent. But it is a simple 
duty to protest against such worthless and misleading guid- 
ance being offered to the unwary. If Mr. Belcher had given a 
translation of the notes of Weissenborn, he would have done 
good service. If he had consulted them with any attention, he 
would have been saved from most, if not all, of his blunders. 
As it is, he has issued what is, perhaps, the very worst of a 
class of books which threaten to prove a real curse to scholar- 
ship, and the continued production of which will infallibly com- 
pel the Universities to reconsider regulations which make their 
manufacture possible. The examiners must select only such 
books as have already been decently edited, or all examinations 
must be confined to translation at sight,—a conclusion to which 
many are coming, for various reasons. 








A HISTORICAL STORY-BOOK.* 
“Wuritn the latter halfof this century, historical subjects have 
been rewritten.” So says the author of these volumes, and 





* Stories Jrom tne 
Windus. 


State Papers, By Alex, Charles Ewald. Londou; Chatto and 


cae 
probably most of his readers assent to the truth of his assey. 
tion. But what strikes us, on the contrary, not only in readin 
the stories which Mr. Ewald presents to us, and which, a 
doubt, he has slightly clothed, but in going back to the actual 
State papers themselves, is that in the light recently thrown 
upon historical events and characters, so little rewriting should 
really have become necessary. We have only to consider how 
very difficult it is to arrive at the truth of incidents affecting 
our own contemporaries and equals, and we shall see that on the 
whole we have had a wonderfully true idea of the personages 
of the past and their doings. This view, though not suggested 
by them, is, we think, fully borne out by the narratives given to 
the public by Mr. Ewald. 

Weare, however, none the less obliged to those who put within 
our reach, in readable form, fuller particulars of the events re. 
corded in documents which, to many of us, are either inacces. 
sible or unintelligible; and we read with interest what Mr, 
Ewald tells us in his preface and introduction as to the archives 
from which he draws his supplies. Everybody knows vaguely 
that they are of exceeding value and interest, and that they 
have gone through the roughest vicissitudes of fortune, but it 
is satisfactory to learn that during the last quarter of a century, 
beside much research carried on at Venice and Simancas, the 
following tasks have been accomplished in England :— 

“The State Papers and Correspondence of Henry VIII. have been 

calendered from 1509 to 1532. The Foreign State Papers of Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, down to the year 1577, have reached the 
light. The Domestic State Papers, from 1547 to 1640, have been 
given to the world, in seven-and-twenty volumes. The Papers of the 
Commonwealth are now before the historical inquirer, in six volumes, 
while the papers of Charles II. have been indexed to the year 1667, 
The documents connected with affairs of the Treasury, from 1557 to 
1714, have been published in four volumes; and the Papers of the 
Home Office of the reign of George III. are now being edited ina 
similar fashion. The Irish State Papers and the State Papers for 
Scotland have been carefully catalogued, and comprise several 
volumes. The Calendars of the Colonial Papers relating to America 
and the West Indies, and to the East Indies and China, are in pro. 
gress, and now consist of four volumes.” 
It is, indeed, amazing that until the year 1858 there should 
have been no safe and proper repository found for public docu- 
ments “justly reckoned to exceed in age, beauty, correctness, 
and authority, whatever the choicest archives abroad can boast 
of the like sort,’ documents which comprise, among others, the 
“ original treaty, with the very chirograph, between Henry I. 
and Robert, Earl of Flanders, the privilege of Pope Adrian to 
Henry II. to conquer Ireland, the treaties with Robert Bruce, 
and that of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, Uluminated with the 
portrait of Francis I.,and adorned by the gold seal chased by 
Benvenuto Cellini himself.” Such extraordinary neglect was 
at last repaired, and we have now, at least, the satisfaction of 
knowing that the national treasures are safely housed and well 
cared for. 

Mr. Ewald has chosen certain picturesque moments of our 
history for the subjects of his pictures, adding one only which 
is not English, though indirectly connected with England, the 
melancholy life of Juana, the elder sister of Katherine of Arra- 
gon. He begins by relating the “ Youth of Henry V.,” and 
here we must say that we find ourselves immediately and very 
decidedly at variance with him. Does anybody in the world 
regard Henry (“ Madcap” though he might be) as “a loose, 
tavern-haunting, young cad’? We do not believe it, and we deny 
that the words convey any idea of Shakespeare’s Prince. This, in 
face of Mr. Ewald, is an audacious assertion, but we hold to it. 
What sort of a “ young cad” would he be who was capable of 
the speech, in Act I. of Henry V., beginning,— 

“T know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleness ” ? 
or who could ever have reached to the noble humility of that 
answer to the King’s reproof which commences,— 
“Do not think so; you shall not find it so; 
And God forgive them that have so much swayed 
Your Majesty’s good thoughts away from me” ? 
We are very glad to be assured on such trustworthy authority 
that at the age of fourteen the “ most honoured and redoubted 
Prince ” was so trusted by his father as to be appointed to the 
command of the troublesome Welsh Border; and also that it 
was not Prince Henry, but Prince John—afterwards the famous 
Duke of Bedford—who got into a brawl with the London 
citizens, and was brought up before Judge Gascoigne; but we 
are not at all surprised at either fact, and we do not see Why Mr. 
Ewald need be so severe upon “the workings and distortions of 





a poetical imagination ;” or why, because “the bard has gone 
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so hopelessly astray in his facts,” he should be rudely accused 
of “having the wrong sow by the ear.” Shakespeare wrote 
more than the First Part of Henry V., and was not sucha bungler 
as to make a total discrepancy between his “ Mad Prince” and 
the victor of Agincourt, even though, as his latest critic remarks, 
« Que voulez vous? If you have imagination, you must use it.” 

But not to dwell too long on one of these stories, let us pass 
to the saddest in the book,—one of the saddest, perhaps, in all 
history. Truly, as we think, poor Juana—Jeanne la Folle—is 
described “as a queen who had never known sovereignty,—a 
daughter who had never known a mother’s love or a father’s 
care, a wife who had never known domestic happiness, a mother 
who found in her first-born her bitterest foe.” No woman was 
ever in more perilous and forlorn condition than Juana, when 
the death of her mother, Isabella the Catholic, left her nominal 
Queen of Castile. Two men stood ready to sacrifice her to their 
greed and their ambition; it cannot be doubted that if 
either father or husband could have gained anything by 
her death, speedy means would have been found to bring 
it about. But Juana dead would have left her sovereignty 
to her son; Juana mad, who could be so proper a 
guardian for her and her realm as her husband or her 
father? So she was declared mad; and Ferdinand being noted 
for wisdom, while Philip was but a poor politician, the younger 
man soon slipped out of the world and left the field clear for 
his father-in-law, who thenceforth ruled Castile as he would. 
The widowed queen was carried to the Castle of Tordesillas, 
and there for five-and-thirty years was imprisoned as a lunatic. 
Philip died in 1506; in 1520 we know that Juana was perfectly 
sane, and that her son Churles, who was then her jailer and 
the occupant of her throne, was aware that she was so; but no 
doubt her reason did at last give way, as whose would not, under 
such wrongs as hers? For imprisonment, cruel insult, crueller 
desertion, were not all she had to suffer; added to all these, 
were persecutions touching her want of religious faith. In her 
very girlhood she had been suspected by her mother, Isabella 
“the Catholic,” of heretical tendencies, and had been sharply 
dealt with. To prove that even a Princess of the Blood was not 
exempt from the pains and penalties of heresy, the torture 
called “ premia” had been at least once applied to her. In this 
mild discipline, the victim was hoisted in the air by a rope with 
heavy weights attached to the feet; it was common for the 
limbs to be broken or dislocated, but perhaps Juana might be 
so far favoured as to be spared the utmost force of the appli- 
cation. At any rate, about 1676 she seems to have been 
threatened with a repetition of it; and, moreover, her 
keeper writes at that date that he had to order that she 
was to be put to the rack, to preserve her life. The link be- 
tween Juana and England is but a very slight one. She might, 
had her father so willed, have become the Queen of Henry VII. 
That prudent widower, looking out for a wife with a fortune, 
was most anxious to obtain her hand, and nobody seems to 
have thought her supposed insanity any obstacle to the match. 
“Tf her infirmity should prove incurable,” writes the Spanish 
Ambassador in England, “ it would be no inconvenience, if she 
were to live here. For it seems to me that they do not much 
mind her infirmity.” We are reminded of the 'gravedigger’s 
utterance about Hamlet and his visit to our island: “ They are 
allas mad as he.” Ferdinand, however, does not seem to have 
thought the English quite mad enough to believe his daughter 
so, should she once come among them; and the unhappy queen 
died at Tordesillas, “thanking our Lord that her life was at an 
end, and recommending her soul to him.” 

We have said so much of the two first of Mr. Ewald’s stories, 
that very brief space is left us for the rest, and we must not 
even stop to do more than just mention the charming romance 
of a Royal love-match, which tells how the first Mary 'l'udor, 
the beautiful girl-widow of Louis XII, married her faithful 
lover, Charles Brandon, and how Wolsey helped the young 
couple through their difficulties. We must pass over the ter- 
rible account of the sweating sickness, which in its five visita- 
tions, ranging between 1485 and 1551, killed more than 30,000 
persons, with only one brief extract from Erasmus to show how 
he, accustomed to Dutch cleanliness, accounted for some, at 
least, of its ravages :— 





“The floors are, in general, laid with white clay, and are covered 
with rushes, occasionally removed, but so imperfectly, that the bottom 
layer is left undisturbed, sometimes for twenty years, harbouring 
expectorations, ale-droppings, scraps of fish, and other abominations 
not fit tobe mentioned. Whenever the weather changes, a vapour 
is exhaled which I consider very detrimental to health.” 





The sketches of Elizabeth in her youth, of her unfortunate 
favourite Essex, of Guy Fawkes, of the Countess of Essex and 
Sir Thomas Overbury, and of the massacre of Amboyna, are 
full of interest, but we have no space to quote from them. The 
whole book, indeed, is well worth reading, though, as we have 
said, we do not always agree with Mr. Ewald’s decisions, and 
though, moreover, his English is not always perfect. We had 
noted several instances of this, but will only, in conclusion, 
extract one, taken from the story of “The Captive of 
Castile :’— 

“To a young girl,’ he says, “not wanting in independence of 

thought or sympathy, the reign of terror she saw around her caused 
the future heiress of Castile to raise her voice against the miseries 
occasioned by her mother’s rule.” 
We should like to see this sentence and some others corrected; 
but blemishes as they undoubtedly src, they are but small 
drawbacks, when compared with the in‘ rest of the whole book, 
which we can heartily recommend to all readers who like true 
romances better than fictitious ones. 





A CHINESE LEXICOGRAPHER.* 

We have only transcribed in our foot-note a very small portion 
of the letterpress which appears on the title-page of this bulky 
volume. We learn from that exhaustive and rather appalling 
summary of what is in store for us when we open the book, that 
in addition to the English phrases and illustrative sentences, 
we are provided with “some English proverbs, and a selection 
of Chinese proverbs and maxims, a few quotations, words, and 
phrases from the Latin and French languages; a chronological 
list of the Chinese dynasties, harmonised with the chronology 
of Western nations, and accompanied with an historical account 
of the rise and fall of the different dynasties; and short bio- 
graphical sketches of Confucius and Jesus.” This is a some- 
what miscellaneous bill of fare, and few of the compiler’s 
critics will be able to say with truth that they have done 
more than taste a few of the dishes at his banquet; so 
if he be one of those expecting authors who demand that 
their books shall be read through before they are criti- 
cised, he is likely to be seriously disappointed. We do not 
suppose, however, that he will be likely to make the demand; 
for this Dictionary of English Phrases is, of course, distinctively 
a work of reference,—a book which is not intended to be read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested at one sitting, or at 
half-a-dozen, but simply to be placed on the shelf, to be con- 
sulted whenever consultation is likely to prove useful. As a 
work of this kind, we can testify, from a tolerably extensive 
examination, that it contains much matter that is both interest- 
ing and valuable; and if we must at the same time say that it 
also contains matter the interest and value of which are hidden 
from us, we frankly admit not only our fallibility, but the 
difficuity—nay, the impossibility—of compiling a book of this 
kind which shall not occasionally seem to err either by excess 
or defect. In such a case as this, even to escape from gross 
failure is to achieve a fair success. 

That such a work should be undertaken by a native of China, 
a country the inhabitants of which are popularly supposed to 
regard with lofty contempt the sayings and doings of the 
“ barbarian ”’ world, is in itself an interesting fact. Mr. Kwong 
Ki Chin is an ex-member of the Chinese Educational Mission 
in the United States, which was settled at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. He tells us that in 1868 he compiled an English and 
Chinese Lexicon, which was revised in 1875, and in the latter 
edition afew hundreds of common English phrases were added; 
but the phrases were not defined, nor was their use illustrated 
to any considerable extent. In his own study of the English 
language, he found that there was no work in existence which 
gave anything like an adequate collection or explanation of 
idiomatic and proverbial phrases which, though in daily or 
hourly use by Englishmen, are, from their allusive, elliptical, or 
figurative structure, particularly difficult to foreigners, especially 
to foreigners the genius of whose own language was so entirely 
alien to that of the English tongue as is that of the Chinese. 
Mr. Kwong Ki Chin determined to supply the want, and we 
may as well give in his own words a description of the plan 
that has been adopted. 

“The author was commissioned in 1875 as a member of the 
Chinese Educational Commission in Hartford, Connecticut. During 
his residence of five years in the United States, he spent much time 
in the preparation of this work. In the collection and illustration of 


In his preface he writes :— 


With Illustrative Sentences. By Kwong Ki 
arston, Searle, and Rivington. 





* A Dictionary of English Phrases 
Chin. London: Sampson Low 
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the phrases by appropriate sentences, he had the assistance of Moses 
C. Welch, A.M., and the Rev. C. S. Sylvester. The plan adopted 
because it seemed most likely to be of service to the student, has 
been to define each phrase, and also to show how the phrase is used, 
by givixg one or more. sentences containing it. In these sentences 
the aim has been to give examples of the way in which the phrase is 
commonly used. Another sentence follows, substantially equivalent 
to this, in which the definition of the phrase is used. The phrase is 
defined as in Webster or other standard authority. And in the 
absence of such anthority, such definition is given as seems most 
accurately to describe its use.” 

This was the scheme, and it has been carried out with wonder- 
ful industry and skill. Some idea of the actual amount 
of labour involved in the task may be gathered from the 
fact that there are 794 pages of phrases, with an average 
of about eight phrases to a page, which, it will be seen, 
makes the total number of phrases explained more than 
6,000. That a collection even of this extent should not be 
thoroughly exhaustive is matter of course, and we must 
admit against the author that the first test we applied was 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. We thought of half-a-dozen collo- 
quial or slang phrases, and then searched for them in the 
volume. The phrases were the following :—‘‘ Come to grief,” 
“laying the odds,” “run a muck,” “better half,” “neck or 
nothing,” “leg bail,” and though they are all fairly familiar, 
we did not find one of them. On the other hand, we found ex- 
planations of phrases which we can hardly imagine would need 
to be explained to any one acquainted with the meaning of the 
words of which they are composed, such as “ get off,” ‘ public 
credit,” ‘light as a feather,” “from head to foot,” which are 
in no sense idiomatic or allusive, but perfectly direct and in- 
telligible. Then, too, for we may as well make all our complaints 
at once, we must say that some of the explanations that may 
really be needful are anything but thoroughly satisfactory. 
To divorce a woman is certainly to put her away, but it is 
absurd to say that the primary meaning of the phrase “ to put 
away ” is “to divorce.” The late Czar of Russia was assassi- 
nated by the throwing of an explosive ball, but no one would 
think of saying anything about explosive balls in a brief, 
general definition of assassination. It is still more absurd to 
define “clique” as a Stock-Kxchange term, and to say that it 
means “a combination of operators, controlling vast capital, in 
order to expand or break down the market.” Every educated 
English-speaking person knows that the meaning of the word 
“clique” is very much wider and less special than this, and 
knows, too, that the technical term for such a combination as 
that described is not “clique,” but “ring.” Mr. Kwong Ki 
Chin’s residence in America has evidently led him into the mis- 
take of classing among ordinary English idioms phrases that 
are not English at all, but purely American, such as “at 
unawares,” for “ unawares ;” “ break over,’ for “ break 
through ;” “in a box,” for “in a fix” or “in a mess;” and 
yet, curiously enough, it has not saved him from the mis- 
take of making the familiar word “ boss” an adjective, 
and defining it as synonymous with “excellent.” That the 
word may occasionally have this adjectival quality, we do not 
deny; but it is certain that it is primarily a substantive, being 
the slang term for ‘‘ master” or “ employer,” and the significa- 
tion given by the author is clearly secondary and derivative. 

It might be said, with justice, that the value of the volume 
for the foreign student would have been much increased, had 
the author given not only the meaning, but the origin of such 
phrases as “ between Seylla and Charybdis,” “a Good Samari- 
tan,” “bury the hatchet,” “ Job’s comforters ;’? but we will not 
speak further of these things, for nothing is more perilously 
easy than to write unfairly of a book whose defects can be set 
down in order, while its merits can only be discovered by some 
amount of study. It is, however, obvious, even on a cursory 


examination, that the book is one that cannot fail to 
be of service both to Chinese and English readers. It 


will help the former over many a linguistic pons asinorum, 
and it will interest the latter by showing him how 
large a portion of his daily speech, which to him seems 
quite plain and simple, consists of metaphor, or symbol, 
or indirect allusion, which, while it heightens its force and 
increases its picturesqueness, must present, apparently, in- 
surmountable difficulties to any one approaching it from the 
outside. The definitions are, almost without exception, clear, 
and the illustrative sentences are all that could be desired; and 
to say this of such a book, is to say nearly all that needs to be 
said in the way of praise. The “ biographical sketches of Con- 
fucius and Jesus” are necessarily bald and encyclopedic, and 


narra. 
we do not exactly see their raison d’étre here. Nor do We see 
the use of the account of the Chinese dynasties; but as this con. 
tains information which will be more or less new to perhaps half 
the readers of the book, we pass it without objection. After 
the fervent eulogies which have been passed upon the work by 
American scholars, we fear our notice will seem somewhat un- 
appreciative ; but we have, at any rate, paid it the compliment 
of a careful examination ; and we have no doubt that critics 
in general will pay it the many other compliments it so wel] 
deserves. 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 


—_——_@——— 

The History of Maidstone. By J. M. Russell. (William §. Vivish, 
Maidstone.)—We should be glad to see the example set by Mr, 
Russell in writing this book extensively followed. Most of our towns 
have an interesting history. Nor could there be a better model than 
we have here. With general English history Maidstone has been 
several times connected. Wat Tyler occupied it, and made a jail 
deliverance not of the legal kind; Jack Cade drew recruits from it; 
and Sir Thomas Wyatt was a neighbouring squire. In the Civil War, 
it was stormed by the Parliamentary forces under Fairfax. Its eccle- 
siastical annals are not unimportant, and its grammar-school has sent 
out some alumni of note, among whom may be mentioned Horne, 
Bishop of Norwich, and Christopher Smart (whose chief work, the 
translation of Horace, Mr. Russell does not mention). But the most 
interesting and really most valuable part of its history is to be found 
in its domestic records. It has been governed in time past by a parti- 
cularly wrong-headed corporation, whose misdoings, however, have had 
the effect of keeping from oblivion things which, but for them, would 
probably have been forgotten. No less conspicuous a person than Lord 
Mansfield remarked of this body that the mayor and jurates of Maid 
stone ‘‘would overthrow the Constitution itself, if it were in their 
power.” At different times, two industrious clergymen of Maidstone 
made elaborate censuses of their parish. The value, in a statistical 
point of view, of the exact amount of population cannot be exag- 
gerated. It enables us, for instance, to make a calculation which 
may interest Mr. Peter Taylor and his friends the anti-vaccinationists, 
that in 1760 twenty per thousand of the population died of small- 
pox. In 1782 the mortality from all sources was twenty-six per 
thousand. The plague seems to have been very fatal. None of the 
chapters are more interesting than that on “Courts and Puanish- 
ments.’ What an extraordinary account is that of the witches who 
were tried in 1652! (page 289.) Like other towns, Maidstone has had 
an ecclesiastical census, the figures of which are unusually favourable 
to the Establishment, showing 4,376 attendances at the churches, to 
2,472 at the various chapels. 

Cynthia: a Tale of Two Lovers. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—The 
“new writer,” for so we see the author of Cynthia is described, has 
succeeded in producing a very creditable imitation of a writer whom 
most of us know. “ ‘Fate! what is Fate?’ interrupted Arthur. 
‘Fate is the inevitable,’ said Evelyn.’ ‘In Treland men do not com- 
bine,—they only conspire.” This is really not unlike the work of 
the hand that wrote “ Vivian Grey,’ and all its successors down to 
“Endymion.” It would be unfair, considering the fatuity of the 
utterances that Spiritualists sometimes communicate to us from the 
illustrious dead, to conjecture that a really clever book like Cynthia 
has come through a “ medium ;” but certainly the resemblances which 
are found in it ave constantly recurring, and sometimes curiously close. 
The tale as a tale is but a poor affair. Cynthia isa very shadowy person 
indeed; save that she was as beautiful, as loving, and as virtuous as a 
heroine should be, we learn nothing about her appearance or her char- 
acter. And nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the way in which 
the hero is made to transfer his affections from one sister to another. 
But some of the minor characters are good. Lady Hermione, with 
her jealous monopoly of the affections of eligible young mez, is 
vigorously drawn, though, indecd, there is here a more than usually 
obvious obligation to “ Endymion.” The talk of the men about town, 
Marmion Manners and his fellows, is always smart, and sometimes 
almost brilliant ; not unworthy, indeed, to be matched with the coa- 
versations in ‘‘ Coningsby.” We hope to see this “ new writer ”’ again, 
venturing, we might suggest, the next time with a little more reliance 
on his own strength.——IWaiting. By A. M. Hopkinson. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The plot of this novel is of a rudimentary 
kind. Dorothy, the daughter of Sir Augustus Travers by his first 
marriage, is entitled to receive her mother’s fortune of £50,000, on 
her marriage. Hence, it becomes an object with her scheming 
stepmother to prevent her marriage. The young man to 
whom she has become engaged, while an inmate of the par- 
sonage in which her early years were spent, is peremptorily re- 
fused, and at the same time is played off against the attentions of 
another suitor, whom it would be impossible to get rid of so easily. 











That things right themselves in the end, it is almost needless to 81y 5 
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and the tale, in which the poverty of the main subject is agreeably 

Jemented by stirring episodes and by plots, is quite readable. It 
on however, have been far better as a novelette of dimensions 
far less pretentious than these three volumes. Viscount Lacklands. 
By Major Arthur Griffiths. (Remington.)—An impoverished aristo- 
crat and a nouveau riche are the principal characters in this little 
tale. The aristocrat, assuming an incognito which has a somewhat 
improbable air, becomes the millionaire’s clerk. The millionaire has 
a daughter, who begins by despising and ends by loving the humble 
subordinate. There is a secret, and a ticket-of-leave man, in whose 
keeping the said secret is. Here are the chief ingredients of Major 
Griffiths’ tale. That it is readable, if one is not too exacting, is about 
as much as can be said for it. 





Count Campbello. An Autobiography, with an Introduction by 
Rev. William Arthur, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)-—That this book 
js worth reading, need hardly be said. The Count is, for many 
years, the most distinguished ecclesiastic that has left the Roman 
communion, and what he has to say must necessarily have a certain 
weight. What this weight should be, no one can say with any 
precision. Mr. Arthur takes a very favourable view of the witness. 
Mr. Adolphus Trollope, in a late number of the British Quarterly 
Review, even distinctly admits that anything that could be said 
against him would be said with a foregone conclusion. Judging 
solely from the tone of this autobiography, we cannot say that we are 
much pleased. There is a bitterness in it, doubtless not without 
plenty of excuse, bat that is certainly not judicial. On the other 
hand, to use violent language seems to be the rule in Italy. The 
Clerical Press in particular is almost as bad as Lord Randolph 
Charchill and Lord Lytton. 


Angling Literature in England, and Descriptions of Fishing by the 
Ancients. By Osmund Lambert. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. 
Lambert’s “‘ Descriptions of Fishing by the Ancients” do not seem 
to proceed out of a very full knowledge of the subject. We hear 
something, of course, about Oppian’s “ Halieutica,” and about 
Ausonius’s poem on the Moselle. Mr. Lambert also quotes Allian’s 
very curious description of fly-fishing in Macedonia ; but we see no 
mention of more than one thing which we should have expected to 
find. Cicero, we may infer, from one of his letters to Atticus (ii., 6), 
was fond of sea-fishing. Staying at Antium, he tells us that it was 
not the time for catching lacerti, whatever they may have been. 
Who has not had this experience at the sea-side ? It never is the 
time for catching anything, when one happens to be there. Then 
Pliny the Younger was probably an angler. It was one of the at- 
tractions of one of his villas at Comum, that you could fish out of 
the dining-room window. Martial has several notices of angling, 
reproving in one place a sportsman who had the impious audacity to 
poach the sacred fish of the Emperor. The modern part indicates 
knowledge gained at first hand ; but here there are some strange 
omissions. Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s meritorious “ Book of the 
Pike” is mentioned with well-deserved praise, but why nothing of 
the not less valuable ‘‘ Book of the Roach ?” We hope that Mr. 
Lambert will have an opportunity of enlarging and completing this 
pleasant and readable contribution to angling literature. 


The Lord’s Supper : a Clerical Symposium (Hodder and Stoughton), 
is a reprint from the pages of the Homiletic Quarterly. Twelve 
writers have contributed to it, representing Lutheranism, various 
shades of Anglicanism, and not a few shades of Protestant opinion. 
Drs. Luthardt, De Pressensé, and Littledale, Mr. J. P. Hopps, Mr. M. 
F. Sadler, and Mr. J. A. Beer are among the best known of the 
writers. Surely, the name “symposium” is, in this instance, not 
happily applied.——Studies in the History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, with appendices, by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
(Rivington), contains, we presume, the substance of lectures given by 
the writer in his capacity of Principal of the Theological College of 
Ely. It deals with four main topics,—the Anglican reform, the 
Paritan innovations, the Elizabethan reaction, and the Caroline 
settlement. 


The Garden of Hyéres, by Adolphe Smith (Fleet Printing Works), 
and Health Haunts of the Riviera (Alexander Gardner, Paisley), re- 
printed from the Glasgow Herald and Fraser’s Magazine, may be 





commended to those who are now thinking of avoiding the east winds. 
On pages 104 and 105 of the latter they will find some useful facts 
about pines. 

British and Foreign Trade-marks, by G. Galton M. Hardingham 
(Stevens and Sons), is described, in the title-page, as “ Notes on the 
British, Foreign, and Colonial Laws Relating Thereto.” It will pro- 
bably be only a very serious damage that will be an adequate motive 
for proceedings in foreign law courts, but it is, anyhow, well to be 
acquainted with the precise condition of the law. 

The third volume of The British Army: its Origin, Progress, and 
Equipment, by Sir Sibbald David Scott, Bart. (Cassell and Co.), com- 
prises the period from the death of Cromwell to the Revolution of 
1688. It was a period during which nothing of great moment in our 
military history abroad occurred. Its chief incidents, the operations 
against the Covenanters in Scotland, and the brief campaign which 
ended in the battle of Sedgemoor, are not of a kind which present any 
great attraction. Still, the time is an important one for the growth 
of the Army as a regularly constituted force. This growth may be 
traced to the best advantage in Sir Sibbald Scott’s pages. It is 
difficult to say, when every detail has a certain importance, and when 
details are peculiarly interesting, that compression is necessary. 
Yet it must be asked whether we can hope for a completion of the 
work, if the preseut scale is adhered to. Our great Indian and Con- 
tinental wars, and the dismal record of the American War of Inde- 
pendence yet remain; and who can hope to see the end of the story ? 

We have received from Messrs. Bell and Sons several volumes of 
their ‘“ Grammar-school Classies.’’ The excellent abridgments of 
Professor Conington’s edition have been divided more conveniently into 
small volumes, the “ Eclogues” being contained in one, the “‘ Georgics”’ 
in two more, and the “ Atneid” in six. The first four of these we 
owe to that excellent scholar, the late Dr. Shephard, of Kidder- 
minster; the fifth, to Professor Nettleship; the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth, to another scholar of eminence, now unhappily lost to us, Dr. 
Wilhelm Wagner. Mr. J. F. Macmichael’s edition of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis has been divided in the same way. 

Macaztnes, Erc.—We have received the following for March :— 
Art and Letters, a good number.—The Magazine of Art.—Part 1 of a 
Concise Cyclopedia, illustrated, to be completed in about twenty- 
seven parts (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—Part 1 of Our Homes, 
and How to Make Them Healthy, edited by S. F. Murphy.—Decora- 
tion.—Knorwledye, in which Professor C. A. Young sets forth some 
ingenious speculations as to how spiders fly. —The Bibliographer.— 
The Antiquary, containing some interesting notes on the names of 
women.—Modern Thought.—Nautical Magazine, which opens with an 
article advocating the formation of a Merchant Shipping Council.— 
The Gentleman's Magazine, containing a seasonable article on “The 
Bargain with the Queen.’’—Tinsley’s Magazine, which opens with the 
first four chapters of a new story by the author of “ Margaret Dun- 
bar.’”’— Belgravia, containing the first part of a capital gold-digging 
story by Bret Harte.—Science Gossip.—The Burlington.—The Theatre. 
—London Society.—All the Year Round, containing a curions note on 
“ Snake-Eaters.’’—The Month.—The Tvish Monthly.—Leisure Hour.— 
the ** Word in Season” in which, by “ W. C.,” 
will very likely provoke discussion. The writer considers that to 
embalm a dead body is to subject it to a grievous outrage, and that 
leaden coffins are no protection, as the gases will burst them, at some 
time or other. He advocates the use of plain wooden coffins, and 
burial in the earth. With regard to Westminster Abbey, he says :— 
“It is to be regretted that the grand old fane is begun to be spoken 
of as likely soon to be in a condition dangerous to the public health. 
Already it has been hinted that quicklime should be employed, to 
quell the pestilential exhalations that, iu spite of all precautions, 
escape from the graves underneath the pavement.’’—The Fireside.— 
The Day of Rest.—Sunday at Home.— Golden Hours.—Good Words.— 
Sunday Magazine.—Part 1 of the new series of House and Home, 
containing an account of Mrs. Gladstone’s labours in aid of the poor 
and oppressed.—Part 23 of the Dictionary of Needlework.—The Ladies’ 
Treasuru.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—The Girl’s Own Paper.— 
Harpei’s Monthly, a capital shilling’s-worth.—The Atlantic Monthly. 
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application to 


YX ROSVENORGALLERY. WINTER 
EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW 
OPEN, from 10 till 6, with a Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings, and a complete COLLECTION of 
the WORKS of G. F. WATIS, R.A., furming the first 
of a Series of Annual Winter Exnibitions illustrating 
the works of the most eminent liviug Painters.— 
Admizsion, ls; Season Tickets, 53. 


M ADAME PARKES-BELLOC 
1 wishes to LET her HOUSE at LA CELLE, 
between Versailles and St. Germains, to frien's or 
connections. There are seven furvished bedrcomes, 
and three sitting-rooms.—Terms, £12) for the six 
simmer months, or £1) for the whole ysear.— 
Address for details, to Madam? PARKE3-BELLOC, 
Shindon, Arundel. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
—_>——_ 


Arnold (M.), English Poetry and Prose, er Svo, cloth 
Banks (G. L.), Wooers and Winners, cr 8vo 
Bissett (A.), A Short History of the English Par 
Bodley (E. W.), Short Readings for the Chris 
Buchanan (R.), Ballads of Lite and Love, cr 8vo 
Cunningham (W.), Growth of English Industry, cr 
Daily Thoughts of Comfort for the Year, 16mo 
Dixie (F.), Defence of Zululand, &e., 8vo 


8vo 


Erichsen (J. E.), Concussion of the Spine, er 8vo, cloth. 


Everett (J. D.), Vibratory Motion and Sound, 8vo .. 
Fane (V.), Sophie, cr 8vo 

Forbes (J. R.), Rambles in Rome, cr 8vo 
Freeman (E. A.), Reign of William Rufus, &c., 2 vo 
Higginson (T. W.), Common-sense about Women, 12 
Howells (W. D.), A Modern Instance, Part 5, cr 8vo 
Kennedy (B. H.), Between While:, new edition, cr 8vo 
Lankester (Mrs.), British Ferns, cr 8vo, cloth............ 
Lankester (Mrs.), Wild Flowers, er 8vo ....... 
Larwood (J.), Forensic Anecdotes, 12mo .. 
Leyland (R. W.), A Holiday in Soath Afric: 
Lias (J. J.), The Book of Judges, 12mo ...... 
Lyster (A.), Doctor L’Estrange, 3 vols. er 8vo.. 
Maclean (G.), The Student’s Algebra, cr 8vo 
Marvin (C.), Our Public Offices, cr 8vo 

Maskell (W.), Ancient Liturgy of the Carre 
Maskell (W.), Monnmenta Ritua'ia, & , 3 vol 
Morris (V.), Second Geographical Reader, 12mo 
Noel (Hon. Roden), A Philosophy of Immortality, 
CO RED, ac cssssbon akan ssunanrahcasisconanenebr<ssens 
Paxton, Flower Garden, Vol. 1, 460........ 
Plain Speaking, by the Author of ‘‘ John Halif 
Ridley (Mrs.), Pocket Guide to British Ferns, 
Sophocles, by F. A. Paley, 12mo.......+.. 
Sophocles, GEdipus Tyrannus, cr 8vo_ ... ~~ 
Stories and Episodes of Home Mission Work, cr 
Terence, Hauton Timorumenos, by Wagner, 12mo 
Tidman (P. F.), Gold and Silver Money, cr 8vo ....... 
Trollope (A.), Fixed Period, 2 vols. cr 8vo_ ...... 
Weatherley (E.), Young Wife’s Own Book, 12mo 
White Elephants: a Tale, 3 vols. cr 8vo 


mo 


er 8v¥ 


seavee Oe 


Including postage to any Part of the Unit 
Kingdom ... ‘ _ ce a 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 

Including postage to India, China, &e. ... 


ed 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OvrsipE Pacr, TWELVE GUINE 

BAGO ons cnccscccovenssncsessnsessesesenes £10 10 0 
Half-Page... .. 5 5 O} Half-Column 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Colu 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additi 
Displayed Advertisements according 


The SPEC 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the Pv 


liament ( 
tian Year 


“(Oxford Univ. Press) 15 0 


SVO ...0 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. 


Narrow Columm.............ccsceee é £310 0 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


'TATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 


WEEK. 


(Longman) 6,0 
(Heywood) 2/6 
lliams & Norgate) 
, Part 2 (Skeffington) 5,0 
(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
.. (Cambridge Press) 12 
(Griffith & Farran) 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 


ttt ras 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


FAST COLO 
From 9d per yard. — 


| 


| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN sTUFFs, 
| C. HINDLEY and SONS 
| 290 to 204 434 OXFORD STREET, w.’ 





..(Chatto & Windus) 
(Longman) 
...(Longman) 

.. (Hurst & Blackett) 
csepssoabesvendenh RID 
.(Oxford Univ. Press) 
(Sonnenschein) 


2 | DTAMONDS. 
SAPPHIRES. 
25 | CAT*S.EYES. 
0! STAR STONES. 
EMERALDS. 
RUBIES. _ 
PEARLS. _ 


2, 
10/6 
7 
6¢ 
3 
36 
Q/ 
2 
6/ 
5 
5 
2 


0 
6 
0 
6 
) 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 


(Chatto & Windus) 
.....(S8. Low & Co.) 12/6 
ridge Univ. Press) 3/6 
teat .... (Tinsley) 31/6 
3/6 
2/0 


+e(Nelson) 
nenschein) 


(Oxtord Univ. Press) 50/0 
(Isbister) 1/6 
(W. H. Harrison) 76 
2/0 

see...eee(Cassell & Co.) 2 
(Hurst & Blackett) 10,6 
Seskunenaeeal +. (Bogue) 26 


oO 


ALEXANDRITES. 


A Single Stone at First Price 


MR. 


STREETER 
DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANT, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 
AND 
COLOMBO, CEYLON, 
GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER, 


NO LOWER STANDARD OF GOLD Us 
| 18-CARAT. en 


| a 
_KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES 
| BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Precious Stones direct from the Mines, 


Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 
Stones always on view. 


b 





(Bell) 

ze Univ. Press) 

..(W. Gardner) 

kssnenersenneusa(SBOLL) 

. K. Paul & Co.) 
.+.-+-(Blackwood) 12,0 
ifith & Farran) 1,0 
(Tinsley) 31/6 


APOLLINARIS.. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


“A household luxury in all 
quarters of the globe.” 


| Sanitary Record, 


ANNUAL “SALE, 
10,000,000. 





Half. Quarterty. 


AS. 


CHEAP 
STYLOGRAPHIC 
PENS. 


SUPERSEDE 
IN ONE INSTRUMENT 
PENCIL, PEN AND INK, 
Prices, 1s to 7s 6d. 


| 


~ 


Send for List and Particulars to 


LETTS, Limited, 


| 
LONDON BRIDGE, 





mn “ 
onal line (of eight werds). 
to space. 


ARE THE BES 


HAS THE LARGES 


Prices, in Silver Ca 


HENRY W. B 


BLISHER, 1 Wellington 





THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


T TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 


(Next to St. James’s Hall), 
T STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 


ses, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 


EDFORD, Agent for the Company, 
67 Regent Street. 








Street, Strand, W.C. 
HIGH 


C LIFTON 
for GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL: 
The Very Rey. the DEAN cf BRISTOL. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT : 
J. M. WILSON, Head Master of Clifton 
College. 
Hrap Mistress—Miss WOODS. 
The Second Term of 188? will begin on FRIDAY, 
April 28th. Entrarce Examination for new Pupils 
on THURSDAY, April 27th, at a quarter-past 9. 


SCHOOL 


The Rev. 


Prospectuses can be obtained at the School, at the , 


Chronicle, or from the Hon. 


PEARS, 


Office of the Clifton 

Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel 

Square, Clifton. 
Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Wfron, is 


Road, 


licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Punils | 


attending the High School. For terms and other 
information, apply to Mrs. HAIGH. 


EST HERTS.—Rev. NEWTON 
PRICE, Oxhey Vicarage, Watford, des res 
TWO PUPILS. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE, at least, will be 
OPEN to COMPETITION on July 25th.—Further 
particulars from the HEAD MASTER, Sehovl Honse, 
Sherborne. 


ae RNEMOUTH.—A LADY, the 
Widow of a Medical Man, wishes to RECEIVE 
Ladies or Children, delicate, or not to reside with her, 
who may require a quiet and comfortable HOM« in 
this healthy and beautiful locality, ether for the | 
Spring or Summer months, or permanentiy. Hich | 
references.—Address, Mrs. P. COCHRANE, Owis 
Road, Borcombe Spa, Bournemouth. 
( VERSLADE PREPARATORY |! 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Feliow of C. C.C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the | 
Classical or Modern S:des of the Public Schools. | 


| 
OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


| 


40 Canynge | 


Good music, drawing, and French. | 


| Graduate and Science Master, RECEIVE: 


| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
\% COLLEGE, COCPER’S HILL, STAINES. 
This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, aud the aivantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
| Engineering profess‘on in India or elsewhere are 
now offered to all persons desirous of following the 
course of study pursued there. 

A number of Students not execeding 50 will be ad. 
m'tted to the College in September, 1882. Candidates 
for almission mu t, on July Ist, 1882, be over 17 and 
under 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory 
proof of their having received a fair general educa- 
tion. 

The Seerctary of State for Inia will offer 16 ap- 
pointments in the Indi n Public Works Departmeut 
for competition among the Students entering the 
College in September, 1882, at the termination of 
their preseribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1885. The Secretary of State for 
India will further offer two appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph Department among the same Stu- 
dents after two years’ course of study, that is, in the 
summer of 1884. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the Co'lege cin receive, the preference 
will be given to qualified candidates according to 
dates of application for admission. 

For all turther particulars, apply by letter only to 
' the SECRETARY, Pablic Works Department, India 

Office, S.W.; or to the PRESIDENT, Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 
JULAND DANVERS. 
India Office, November 4th, 1881. 


PLANDS, SCARBOROUGH. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of upwards of Twenty 
Years’ success sxperience, assisted by a Re-ideut 


a Limited 
Number of | UPILS from 8 to 15 years of age. Every 
home coz ys and care; thorough grounding and 
traininz; Science tauzht to all; safe sea-bathing. 


| JQ EQUIRED, a COMPANION for alt 


GIRL of 14, educated at home, with resident 
governess and masters. Good conntry honse, in 
healthy situation. Terms moderate, as the object is 
only companionship. Good references given an-i re- 
qnired.—Address, Miss JOHNSTON, Oakhvyes, 
Woodbury, Exeter. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.— 
iN SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £40, 
£30, £20. Candidates may be examined in London 
or Manchester.—Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School 
House, Sedbergh, before March 25th. 


ORTHING, 


Sussex, _ established 

1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resilent Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referen es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Ti:os, Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House, 


| hye S WILKINSON, M.A, 
late Exhibitioner of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and formerly Scholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS, from Nine to Fifteen years of age, 
to PREPARE for the Public Schools, and with a 
special view to the Scholarship Examinations at 
Eton and Winchester.—Address, 11 Westbury Park, 
Durdham Down, Bristol. 


|: INETON, WARWICK —Mr.. 
HUNTER, whose Pupils have gained distinc- 
tion at Eton, Tonbridge, Cueltenham, and Haileybury, 
continues to RECEIVE the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
to prepare for the Public Schools. Special care given 
to delicate and backward Boys. Locality most 
healthy. Playground, gardens, tectum, and cricket- 
| field. Highest references. 
| ELICATE BOYS.—A_ married 
Oxford Graduate (without other duties) RE- 
CEIVES, in a large Country House, with 20 acres of 
ground, SIX PRIVATE PUPILS who need especial 
care.—‘ M. A.,’’ Mill Bank Heuse, near Malvern. 
O# ELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40; 
Four £20. E’ection third Tuesday in May.—Apply 
to the SECRETARY, the Colleze, Cheltenham. 











| 
| 


VRADUATED EDUCATION _ for 
GIRLS and WOMEN, in connected Boarding 
ustitutions, organised by Prebendary Brereton. 
| Head Mistress, Mrs. Robson, Worcester Park, 
Surrey. Annual term:—Junior Schools, 40 guineas ; 
| Senior Schools, 60 guineis; University Course, 
| guineas, (Little Boys, under eight, admitted to the 
| Junior Schools.)—For iuformation, address, Miss 
BRERETON, Little Massingham Rectory, Norfolk. 
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UNION 


y OF AUSTRALIA 
BANK LIMITED. . 
Established 1837. 
Paid-op Capital .. 0 1 ws £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund io ee £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


f CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
Te Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 


Fiji. 
Talend on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


tor oo SITS are received at this Office, for fixed 


periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 
Ww. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, eae tye 
i Subscribed... nes .-. £2,500, 00 
Capital Fully Su 350,000 





ital Paid up ... yi 466 xen ose 

ob Fast, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed a ae es 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Pete oases 
ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KInps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RaILway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SFA. 
ASSURANCE OF EmPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERSYS’ 

ee, COMPANY, , 

st and Largest Company, insuring agains 
ae Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 

MopERATE PREMIUMS, r * 
ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
— £1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Lootl Agents, or 
64 CORNHILUL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST, JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


CITY BRANCH: Mansion-Hovse Burtprnas, E.C. 





Chairman—Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Ropert Mowsrary, 
Bart., M.P., D.C.L. 


ELEVENTH BONUS MEETING, 1882. 

The Report, presented at a Meeting held on the 5th 
January last, showed that on the rigorous basis of the 
Instituce of Actuaries’ H™ Table of Mortality, with 
3 per cent. interest and net premiums, 

The calculated Liability was ... ... 

To which further Reserves were added 


Making the Total Reserves... 
And the Assurance Fund being 


... £1,970,019 
of 116,684 
2,088,703 
. 2,433,397 


The Net Surplus was... . £346,694 


Of this sum, £345,000 was divided—an amount 
larger by £45,000 than any previously distributed, 
and —— the highest ratio of profit ever declared 
by the Society, viz., a 

CASH BONUS OF 32 PER CENT. 
on the Premiums of the Five Years. 





CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON Proor OF DEATH 
AND TITLE, 


The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will be in 
January, 1887. New Policies effected before the end 
of June next will then rank for Five full Years’ 
ame, and so obtain one year’s additional share of 

rofits, 


The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus meetirg, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, and every information 
can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or 
from any of its agents. 

GEO. CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
B. NEWBATT, Assistant-Actuary. 


PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
ali claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


B 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
J Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minigum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Depo:it at Three 
hanna Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
une ertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
arate of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
phon ayeed the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
Sto “a and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of 
ee Sand Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
application Fina ene et with full particulars, on 

. } ENSC ‘tT, Manag 
March 31st, 1880, ” as ene 








O BOOKBUYERS.—The MARCH 


CATALOGUE of VALUABLE SURPLUS 
BOOKS withdrawn from W. H. SMITH and 
SON’S Subscription Library, and offered at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES, is NOW READY, and will be 
forwarded, post free, upon application to W. H. 
SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London. 


_ LONDON  JOINT-STOCK 
BANK. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches 
of this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice 
of withdrawal is this d'yy REDUCED to THREE 
| PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
aii W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager, 

No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House. 
March 9th, 1882. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


| geore PERSONS at all AGES 
will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Snecimens and Illustrations of the remarkable results. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 
The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 


CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID ...... £4,028,000 forty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
ANNUAL REVENUE ...........0.:000000 436,000 By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
43rd YEAR. agencies, of which the most important is medical 


work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 861 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematie parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an azzregate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
— | work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
—_ sc | £1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
OFFICES > | the Society and Government. 

| 

| 


ENTRANTS before APRIL, 1882, will sccure 
ONE YEAR’S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
London: 5 LomBarp STREET, and 48 Patt MALt, S.W. 

Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street 
Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St. | 
Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 





UN FIRE and LIFE 





KJ Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. | Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign | and acknowledged by the Rev. Cimon CROWFOOT, 


Insurances at moderate rates. , | Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
LIFE, Established 1810. Specially low rates for | (Delhi); or by the Rev. J. STUART JACKSON, 
young ives. Immediate settlement of Claims. Barnby Rectory, Beccles, Saffolk. 


NELSON'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
IN ONE-OUNCE PACKETS, 4d. EACH. 


or 





ALL GROCEI 


x 
ie 


ew 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 





| The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
N E A V E’S, INFANTS 
| AND 
FOOD INVALID S. 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


FOR 


British MepicaL JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.’ 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 

EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 

J. R. NEAVE and 6C0O., Fordingbridge, England. 


SOLD 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 184 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLURODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College cf Physicians and J.T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. y ; 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1856:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi. 
tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEU MATISM, &e. oe ba 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Ts a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words * Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle 
Sorte Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d 




















POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 

For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COMPRISES 


OF THE 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &c. 


And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA. 
For Terms and all Particulars, address the Librarian, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET, W. 


CRAMER’S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 





OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... 

FIVE . (never requires tuning) ... 

a (Stndio)... ae eae ee ne se 

(Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case 
in American Walnut Case ... as 
in Oak Case ... ane 
” 5 in Black and Gould Case sing ae 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from ay. oa eet a 


10 Guineas 
13 
16 
20 
22 
24 
26 


25 


” 
” ” 


” 


” 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W. 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 








EMIGRATION TO THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 
Dom‘nion Government to comp‘ete and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacifie Ocean) OFFER four SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 
the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to 
actual settlers, at 10s sterling per acre, payable in annual iostalments, but 
subject to a rebat> of 53 per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 
from date of purcha-e. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, bearins 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 
the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 
interest. 

For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 
Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &c., apply to the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew House, London, 
E.C. 


CANADIAN 
LANDS 


FOR 


SALE. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Lance Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


£pecial Circulars Gratis on Application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 


ASK FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 


PeECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Pablic, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, “* LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


b] 
DUNBARS ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate icf, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all ists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


SAUCE. 


——___ 


ILLIAM §S. BU 
83 (late 39) OXFORD ernmnr sc ON, 
y\ENDERS, FIREIRONS "st 
60 TILE HEARTS ake > BTOVEg, 
nt a RTHS fixed for inspact; 
FENDERS, Bronzed or Black,from£0 39 toni 
Do. STEEL and ORMOLU — 2 Oto . 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths 
MARBLE do. do. 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders — 
REGISTER STOVES 
CHINA-TILED do. ............ — 
Dog Stoves and Tile Panels — 
Fire Irons, Set of Three _ 
Do. Rests for Tile Hearths, pr pair to 
FIRE BRASSES, set of three from 0 17 6 to 
COAL SCOOPS and BOXES......... 0 24to 
CHIMNEY PIECES Gasaliers, H: 
DISH COVERS, ° |GARDEN sear ae 
Tea Trays, Waiters, &c. | UMBRELLA STANDS, 
BRONZED TEA URNS and KETTLES, LAMPs 
RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK s 
ESTIMATES FREE. i 
E pe TRO-SILVER PLATE 
ighest Quality. Will wear for 2 i 
SILVER, ———- 
TABLE SPOONS and FORKS 
DESSERT do. do. 
TEA SPOONS 14 


Ss ” 

UTLERY WARRANTED 

/ Ivory Handles Rivette:, Blades Finest Steel. — 
3}-in. handles Table Knives, 13s per dz.; Desserts ‘Ws 
38-in. handles 1» to balance, 20s; "Ib. 
4-in. handles on Pe 26s ; 0s 
COLZA OIL, Best ».....::c.sec0.cccsses..- 23 104'per gall 
KEROSINE, Best, pure water-white 1s 2d , 


AY ILLIAM 8. BURTON sends a 
CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. 

It contains upwards of 859 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled STOCK of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE BED. 
STEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices. 

SPECIAL TERMS with reference to CREDIT, 


N ESSRS. JACKSON & GRAHAM 
1 Estate and House Agents, bez to call attention 
to Gentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Geutlemen wishing 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great facilities they 
possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respecfully solicit communications. Properties 
iuspected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Strect, London, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on applicition to DUNVILLE and (0., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Beifast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
| Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. _ First Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


| 1881. 

FRY’S PREYS CARACAS cocoa. 
| ‘“*A most delicious and valuable 
| article.” —Standard. 


> 
cooocooouvce 


_ 
@e@ @emoooococoseose 


_ 


ooonmornmon 
OPM OOOG 


FoSSEssss 
paren 
ooo 


@ 
— 
oOo 


30s per dozen, 
. 223 


” 15a, 





| “PURE COCOA ONLY. _ 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA F “ Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 
REMA RKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Establ'shed Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanse 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 


} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Any 

dyspeptic sufferer aware of the purifying, 
regulating, and gently aperient powers of these Pills, 
should permit no one to cloud his judgment or to 
warp his course. With a box of Holloway’s Pilis, 
and attention to its aecompanying * Directions,” be 
may feel thoroughly satistied that he can safely and 
effectually release himself from his miseries without 
impairing his appetite or we»kening his digestion. 
Th's most excellent medicine acts as a nervine aa 
bodily tonic by aiding nutrition, and banishes & 
thousand annoying forms of nervous complaints. An 
occasional resort to Holloway’s remedy will prove 
highly salutary to all persons, whether well or ill, 
whose digestion is slow or imperfect, a ¢ ndition 
usually evidenced by wear.ness, languor, listlessnes, 
and despondency. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. | 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 





care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 
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READINGS FOR THE 
SHORT ARISTIAN YEAR 


FOR 
HOUSEHOLD AND PERSONAL USE. 
By E. W. BODLEY. 
’ - i by the Right Reverend the 
with att SHOP of TASMANIA. 
IL—ADVENT TO EASTER. _ 
Crown a aab. pp. 449, price 5s; by pest, 5s 7d. 
Part IJ.—EASTER TO ADVENT. 
Pp. 500, price 53, published this day. 
these Readings present the objective 
"2 Day by craets, recorded in the Gospels, in a clear 
and ‘vid manner, and in fresh and unconventional 
and maces calenlated to influence the character and 
ane onduct of every-day life.”’—Eatract from Intro. 
tation by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 


Tah ia well suited to private or family use. The 

is simple ; and the Readings, besides being 

mt often contain thoughtful expositions of 

the passages in Scripture which stand at their head.” 

7 wae “nstructions are pithy and practical. We 

know no book of the kind that we can more highly 
recommend.” —Literary Churchman, : 

“The style is simple and clear. The youngest in the 
family, and the least educated in the household, could 
cereal fail to catch the meaning. A point is always 
7 ade, and impressed upon the mind, to be carried 
pa for meditation amongst the distractions of *much 
po Ss and the many cares of the day.’’—Gloucester- 
shire Chronicle. 

By the Same Author. 
PRAYERS AND RESPONSES FOR 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 
Arranged for Two Weeks. 

AService for the use of Schools, and Litanies for 
Advent and Lent, with other Prayers, are added to 
this Edition. 

“The book may be numbered among tho-e which 
have been the means of promoting earnest religious 
life in many a family.’’—Guardian. : 

“Familiar devotional forms woven with much 
skill and piety into prayers fur the househo'd. What 
we especially like is the real and practical tone of the 

titions; we have seldom seen a book of Family 

rayers so thoroughly useable. Weth uk that it will 
be acceptable alike to the elder and ycunger members 
of the household,” —Literary Churchmen, 
London : 


W.SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly. 


Cloth, 9d. 


Cloth boards, gilt lettered, toned paper, with the Collects 
jor the Year, without the School Services, 1s 6d, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Dorothy's Venture. By Mary 


Cecty Hay, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s 
Money,” &c. 


It is No Wonder: a Story of 


Bohemian Life. By J. FitzGeEraLp MoLLoy. 


Gehenna; or, Havens of Unrest. 


By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of ‘In 
Her Majesty’s Keeping,’”’ &c. 


Thistledown Lodge. By M. A. 


PavLt, Author of “Tim's Troubles,” &c. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs 


CasHEL Hory, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &e. 


Third and Cheaper Edition of 


SOPHY ; or, the Adventures of a Savage. By 
Violet Fane. 1 vol., 6s. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


OXFORD ST. 
W. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG 
Poe PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
PORTM R'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
FI ANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
SHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





CLARENDON PRESS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price £2 103, 
(Vols. IfI. and IV., 1401-1582.} 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 
PRICES in ENGLAND. From the Year after 
the Oxford Pa:liament (1259) to the Commence- 
ment of the Continental War (1793). Compiled 
entirely from Original and Contemporaneous 
Records. By James E. THOROLD RoGers, M.P. 


Smull 4to, price 33 6. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 
Classical Series, Vol. I., Part 1. 

The English Manuscripts of the Nicomach-an 
Ethics described in relation to Bekker’s Mannscri 
andother Sources. By J. A. Stewart, M.A., Class 
Lecturer, Christ Church. Under the gene-val title of 
“ Anecdota Oxoniensia,’ it is proposed tu publish 
Materia!'s, chiefly inedite1, taken direct from MSs. 
preserved in the Bodleian, and other Osford 
Libraries. 









Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 6d, 

NOTES on the CANONS of the FIRST 
FOUR GENERAL COUNCILS. By Wituram 
Brigut, D.D., Canon of Ch. Ch., Regius Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History. 





Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


EURIPIDES, HELENA. Edited, with 
Introduction, Note:, and Critical Appendix, for 
Upper and Middle Forms, by C.S. JERRam, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; Editor 
of ‘* Alcestis,’’ “‘ Cebetis Tubala,’’ “ Luciau’s Vera 
Historia,” &ec. 





New and Enlarged Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 23, 

SOPHOCLES. In Single Plays, with 

English Notes, &. By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., 

Professor of Greek, St. Andrews; and EvEtyNn 

Assort, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

OEDIPUS TYRANNUS., 





Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 61. 


HOMER, ILIAD, BOOK VI., with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by HERBERT HAILstTone, M.A., 
late Scholar of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
ress Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE DEVELOPMENT from KANT 
to HEGEL, with Chapters on the Philosophy 

of Religion. By ANDREW SETH, Assistant Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics, Edinburgh University. 

Published by the Hibbert Trustees. 

WILL1AMs and NoraarrF, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. By ANDREW 
Bisset, Author of ‘‘ The Commonwealth,”’ &e. 


WILLIAMS aud NorGartr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Small 4to, pp. 375, Illustrated, price 12s 61. 
HE PERFECT Wee: 
or, THE FINDING of CHRIST. 


A course of lectures setting forth in its purity and 
fullness the ancient doctrine of the constitution of 
Existence and the nature of Religion, and supplying 
a system of thought and rule of life, adapted to all 
the needs and aspirations of mankind. Derived from 
original sources; and differing entirely in method 
and scope from any work hitherto published, 





London: Freip and TvER; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and 
Co. New York: ScripNeR and WELFORD. 
~ Elevent h Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
D 2% WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosperr G@. Warts, M.D., 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 
London: C. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
A DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
J ; ** Verse of no common quality.”’—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“It tantalises us,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 
DEAL DWELLING-HOUSES.—See 
the BUILDER (4d, by post 4}d).--The Catacombs 





and Art—Seasoning of Wood—Continental Gather. 

ings and Books—Dadley Gallery—Avenue Theatre— | 
Custom House Ventilation—Scottish Academy—Views | 
of Rathhaus, Aix-le-Chapelle—Private School, Lan- 
caster—Huuting Lodge in the Ardennes ; and Charch | 
of Our Lady, Motherwell, &c.—46 Catherine Street, | 


] and all Newsmen, 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE COAL AND IRON INDUSTRIES 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Comprising a Description of the Coal Fields, and 
of the Principal Seams of Coal, with returns of 
their Produce and its Distribution, and Analyses of 
Special Varietie:. Also, an Account of the Occur- 
rence of Iron Ores in Veins or Seams; Analyses of 
each Variety ; and a History of the Rise and Progress 
of Pig Lron Manufacture since the year 1740, exhibit- 
ing the Ezonomies introduced in the Blast Furnaces 
for its Production and Improvement. By Ricuarp 
Meabe, Assistant-Keeper of Mining Records. With 
Maps of the Coalfields and Ironstone Deposits of the 
Un:ted Kingdom. 900 pp., 8vc, 28s, cloth. 

(Just issued. 


MODERN METROLOGY: a Manual 
of the Metrical Units and Systems of the Present 
Century. By Lowis D’A. Jackson, A-M.I.C.E. 

(In a few days. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE-DRIVING. 
ee pie ie M.S.E. Fifth Ed-tion, 


TRAMWAYS: their Construction 


and Working. By D. Kinnear Crark, M. Inst. 
C.E. Supplementary Volume. Cr. 8vo, 123, cloth. 


TRAMWAYS. By D. K. Clark, 
M. Inst. C.E. With Wood Engraving: and 
Foldiug Pla‘ The Complete Works in 2 vols. 
Crown 8yo, 30s, cloth. 


The STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK of 
ELECTRICITY. By Henry M. Noap, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. A New Edition, with an Introduction 
and additional Chapters, by W. H. Preece, 
M.I.C.E., Vice-President of the Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers, &c. Crown 8yo, 12s 6d, cloth. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT: its Production 
and Use. By J. W. Urquuart, C.E. Edited by 
F. C. Wess, M.1.C.E., M.S.T.E. Crown 8yo, 
7s 6d, cloth. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT'S and SHIP- 
BUILDER’S POCKET-BOOK of FORMULAE, 
RULES and TABLES; and Marine Engineer’s 
and Surveyor’s Handy Book of Reference. By 
CLEMENT Mackrow, M.I.N.A. Second Edition, 
Revised, 590 pp. Feap. 8vo, 12; 6, leather. 


METALLIFEROUS MINERALS and 
MINING. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 123 6d, cloth. 


; , 

EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER: a 
Handy Book of the Principles of Lawand Ejnity. 
By a BARRISTER, Nineteenth Edition, com- 
prising, in addition to Summaries of the New 
Judicature Act and the Principal Acts of the last 
Session of Pariiament, the most recent Decisions 
of the Courts of Liaw and Equity, the whole 
Verified by Notes and References to the Authori- 
ties. Crown 8vo, 6s 8d, cloth. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR o 
FRENCH GRAMMARS; comprising the sub- 
stance of all the most approved French Grammars 
extant, but more esp tly of the Standard Work 
**La Grammaire des Grammaires.’’ Forty-fifth 
Edition, with the addition of an Appendix on the 
History and Etymology of the French Language. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, bound.—Key to Same, 3s 6. 


CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY of 
ENGLAND (The). A Fact Book, Arranged for 
Examination Candidates, &c. By F. A. Wuire, 
Esq., B.A., and H. A. Doxsson, Fsq., of the 
Bourd of Trade. 
2s 6d, cloth. 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES AND NEW EDITIONS. 
The Hay and Straw Measurer. By J. 

STEELE. Fourth Edition, enlarged, 2s. 

The Silversmith’s Handbook. By 
GEORGE E. GEE. 3s. 

Civil Engineering. By H. LawandG. R 
BurNeLL. New Edition, Revised and much En 
larged, by D. Kinnear CLARK, M.I.C.E. 6s 64 

Coachbuilding. By J. W. Burcess. 2361. 

Magnetic Surveying and Angular 
Surveying. By WiLviAm LINTERN. 2s, 

Measures, Weights, and Moneys of 
all Nations. By W.S. B. Woopuovse. 2s. 

Mechanical Engineering. By F. Camriy, 
C.E, 23 6d. 

Plumbing. By W.P. Becnay. 3361. 

Suburban Farming. By Prof. Doyatpso~ 
and R. Scorr Bury. 3s 6d 

The Joints made and used by Builders. 
By J. W. Curisty. [In the press, 

Mathematics as Applied to the Con- 
structive Arts. By F. Campin. 

- {In the press 
*.* Comp’ete Lists of WEALE'S SERIES, now com- 
prising nearly 350 WORKS in SCLENCE and EDUCA 

TION, post free on application. 












Fourth Edition, tcap. Syvo, 





London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 
7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ONE THOUSAND COPIES of each of the most Popular 
Books of the Season are now in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added Daily of every Recent Work of Acknowledged Merit and 
G_neral Interest. 





NEW WORKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Many Copies of each of the following New Works in History and 
Biography are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 
Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox—Dean Stanley’s Life of Dr. 
Arnold, New Edition—Life of Cobden, by John Morley—Life of Sir 
Charles Lyell—Memoir of Bishop Wilberforce—Life of David Cox—Fitz- 
gerald’s History of the English Stage—The Earldom of Mar, by the late 
Earl of Crawford—Memoirs of the Mendelssohn Family—Footsteps of 
the Italian Reformers, by Dr. Stoughton—Memoirs of the Rev. Charles 
Lowder—The Making of England, by J. R. Green—Men of My Tine in 
India, by Sir R. Temple—James Mill and John Stuart Mill, by Alex. 
Bain—R. W. Emerson, by G. W. Cooke—Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone 
—Trollope’s Life of Cicero—Life of Dr. Candlish—Life of Lord Clyde— 
Life of John Bright—Count Orsi’s Recollections—Madame de Sévigné, 


by Miss Thackeray—Bingham’s Marriages of the Bonaparte Family, &e. 


NEW WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Many Copies of each of the following New Works of Travel are in Circu- 
lation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :—The White-Sea Peninsula, by 
Edward Rae—A Diary in Sicily, by Mrs. Elliot—Through Siberia, by 
Henry Lansdell—Du Chaillw’s Land of the Midnight Sun—Oliphant’s 
Land of Khemi—Life in Fiji,and A Lady’s Cruise, by C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming—The Voyage of the ‘ Vega’—A Chequered Career in Australia— 
A Tour in Asia Minor, by Mrs. Scott Stevenson—Travels in Africa, by 
Dr. Holub, Colonel Gordon, F. C. Selous, Major Pinto, Colonel Gilmore, 
and others—Palms and Temples in Egypt, by Julian Arnold—Keane’s 
Journeys to Meccah and Medinah—Uganda, by R. W. Felkin and C. T. 
Wilson—With the Cape Mounted Rifles, by an Ex-C.M.R.—East of the 
Jordan, by Selah Merrill—Notes from America, by W. H. Russeitl— 
Magyarland, §c. 


NEW WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


All the Best New Works of Fiction, and many other Works of General 
Literature, are also in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 3t NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—2 Kina Street, CHEAPSIDE. 





Demy 8vo, with 6 Chromo-lithogr: wii 30 Woodcuts, and 9 Hand-co!oured Plates 


of Nataral History, cloth, 31s, 
MATABELE LAND 
AND 
THE VICTORIA FALLS: 
A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE INTERIOR OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


From the LETTERS and JOURNALS of the late FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S, 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by C. G. OATES, B.A. 


** Natural history collection was his chief object, and the volume abounds 
with the fruits of his exertions in many observations on the habits of the animals 
he wet with, and splendidly coloured illustrations and wood engravings of birds, 
quadrupeds, insects, and plants. Even in acountry comparatively familiar to 
naturalists, Frank 0: utes’s observations on the people, natives and Boers, and the 
natural history, will be found to contain much that is fresh and original. He 
writes in ex élient spirits, has a real sense of humour, tells his hunting stories 
well, and displays much shrewd wisdom on matters soc‘al and political ; so that 
the volume will have many attractions even for the ordinary reader.’’—Times. 

“To zoologists and entomologists the appendices in this volume, with their 
minute and scientific classification, will have a value far surpassing the notices of 
sport and incidents of travel amongst strange tribes which make up the volume. 
But in our eyes the interest centres in the records and the character of the writer. 
Not only does he take us far away from any beaten track, but he impresses by his 
modest, manly, and sensible tone ; by his intelligent observation of new scenes; 
and by his treatment of natives whom he was too sensible to credit Ww ith unlikely 
or imaginary virtues, and far too strong and merciful to ill-use,”’—Suturday 
Review. 
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ing Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
et from 1835 to 1871. To which are added Fourteen Original Letters 
pai I 8. Mill, never before published. Edited by Horace N. Pym. Witha 





Portrait, 2 v als. crown 8vo, 18s. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 
«phere are not many things rarer than a thoroughly delightful book, but Mr. 
must have the credit (since the author herself is past recciving it) of having 

Foiled readers of to-day with this rarity.’’—Atheneum. 
Hardly a page can be turned without meeting a name that still retains some 
+ anortance ; and though at times, of course, we find little but a name, yet, even 
oo the mention is not devoid of interest, and in some cases it affords views of 
ee from which the historian of our time might stop to gather hints for the 
colouring of his picture.’”’—Spectator. ; Leen 

“The volume has been produced with everything in its favour to ensure ita 
wide popularity. We have rarely met with any work which exercised so irresistible 
a fascination over our will, It has been well ed‘ted.’’—Academy. 

“Jt is always difficult to appreciate duly the labour and respons'bi'ity of an 
editor of the diaries and remini-cences of those who are gone to the land whither 

criticism can pursue themselves. In the present ease, it may be truly said that 
nothing has been sent to press that is without interest ; nothing, too—if, indeed, 
aon was any such matter—has been allowed to see the light which should 
wound the feelings in the slightest degree of the most sensitive surviv.ng relative 
or friend of those whose names are mentione lin the book.’’—Saturday Review, 
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The LAND of KHEMI. By Laurence 


Oxipuant, Author of ‘The Landof Gilead,” “ Piccadilly,” &. Post Svo 
with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

“We lay down the book with the rare feeling of regret that we have finished it 
so soon. It is that most delightful of volumes—a perfectly fresh book of travel 
about a country which one might suppose to have been written about over and 
over azain by traveller after traveller till there remained nothing more to say.’* 
—Saturday Review. 

“The interest of the book is of the most varied kind; and Mr. Oliphant writes 
now, as ever, with a literary charm of which very few authors besides himself 
have the seeret.’’—World. 

“To the Biblical student that portion of his narrative which refers to the 
history of the journey of Joseph and bis brethren and the Exodus of the Israelites 
will be read with rapturous interest......It is brimful of interesting fact of what 
is to be seen by travellers in Egypt.”’—Chvristian Union. 

“*Mr. Oliphant’s book is an extremely interesting one.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


RECAPTURED RHYMES. Being a Batch 


of Political and other Fugitives arrested and brought to Book. By H. D, 
TRAILL, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 


SCHILLER. By Jamies Sime, M.A., Author 


of “‘ Lessing : his Life and Writings.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“The volume on ‘Schiller’ could hardly have been entrusted to a more com- 
petent and appreciative writer than Mr. Sime. Mr. Sime’s work is full of interest, 
both in immediate reference to the subject of his sketch and in the side-issues 
which arise naturally in the course of the volume.’’—Siturday Review, 


LITTLE COMEDIES: Old and New. By 


JuLiaN Strurais, Author of “ John-a-Dreams,”’ ‘‘ An Accomplished Gentle- 
man,” &c. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 

“A very clever andc¢ arming book.”’—Truth. 

“ Delicate and charming ‘ L ttle Comedies.’ ’’—Pall Mull Gazette. 

“* There is a graceful play of fancy, a delicacy of touch, a refinement of humour 
in these ‘ Little Comedies,’ which make them very acceptable to those who are 
capable of appreciating such attractions.’’—John Bul. 

“Mr. Sturgis has added some comedies to the first exquisite series, and we 
have a fairly sized volume...... To read the book gives two hours of quiet happi- 


The SCOT ABROAD. By John Hill Burton, 


D.C.L., Author of “The History of Scotland,” ‘The Book-Hunter,” &c. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ Will be welcomed by all Scotsmen, and by all who desire t» know anything of 
Scottish literature and prowess.”’—Scotsman. 


CHEAR EDITION, price 6s. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


Colonel MEapows Tay or, Author of “‘ Confessions of a Thug,” * Tara, a 
Mahratta Tale,’ &c. Edited by h's Davaurer. With Preface by Henry 
Reeve, C.B. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Coloured 
Frontispiece, 63. 

“ The autobiography has the interest of an exciting romance, while it abounds 
in information, and exhilarates like a tonic our entire moral nature, and gives us 
faith in the moral sympathies of humanity. It isa book for young men to read and 
study, if they would know the secret of success in life.’’—British Quarterly Review, 

“The career of Colonel Meadows Taylor was almost as romantic as one of his 
own novels, anda great charm is imparted to the work by the very natural 
manuer in which the whole of his most usefal and eventful lite is given.”—Vanity 
Fair, 

















THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, 


At HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gordon 


CumMiING. Post 8vo, with Illustrat‘ons and a Map, 7s 61. 
* Beautiful and enchant‘ng.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Anything more pleasant, amusing, and magnificently descriptive of places 
and people than this work has seldom been written about any place, much less 
of Fiji.’’— World. 


NEW NOVELS.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The FIXED PERIOD. By Anthony Trol- 


Lopr, (Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s, 


MORE than KIN: a Novel. By M. P. 


1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. By 


E. D. Gerarp. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

‘** Beggar my Neighbour’ can be most cordially praised. The two clever 
ladies who write under the name of ‘ E. D. Gerard’ made a dec‘del success with 
* Reata,’ a book which many people held, not without some reason, to be the 
best novel of its season. But their new book is really much better than ‘ Reata.’’” 

“Tt is always clear, crisp, and effective.’’—St. James’s Gazette. —Atheneum. 

“Tt is rare indee! to meet with a novel of such ent rely fresh and unflagging 
interest, and so absolutely free from all the faults with which contemporary fiction 
is too justly charged.’’—Graphic, 


REATA: WHAT’S in a NAME. By the 


Same. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 


ALLEN. By the Author of ‘‘ Post Mortem.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John 
West’s Colonial Experienezs. By A. C. Grant. New Edition, complete in 1 
vol., crown 8vo, 63. 

“It is remarkably entertaining and lively, abounding with sketches of manner 
and character that have all the look of truth and fidelity to fact. Both lightand 
shade are given...... In short, this is one of the best books of the kind that we have 
seen.’’—Spectator. é 

“The most lifelike delineation of pastoral, or, as the author terms it, bush 
life, which bas been publ shed.”"—Atheneum. ‘ 

“Mr. A. C. Grant gives some of the best and most characteristic pen-and-ink 
drawings of colonial dvings in the bush and at the diggings that have yet ap- 
peared.’’—Home News. 

“The book is full of stirring episodes and adventures, and the story moves 
briskly along.’’—S‘andara. : 

“It is a well-written seris of vivid, graphic, and faithful sketches of bush-life 
in the colony of Queensland .....He bas the command of an animated and spark- 
ling literary -tyle, aud he carries the realer with interest through all the in- 
cidents and labours and vicissitudes of Australian squatting life, without cea-iog 
for a moment to thoroughly engaze and gratify his attention. We know of no 
book which so thoroughly describes the life of a squatter in all its aspects.’’— 
Australasian, 
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NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘A HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. By John 


Ricuarp GREEN, M.A., LL.D. With Maps, 8vo, 16s. 

“Mr. Green's book is a masterpiece.’’—Times. | : 

«A valuable and important addition to historical literature .”’—St. James’s 
Gazette. 

“A piece of real original research ..... Mr. Green’s book is a most useful 
contri-ution to vur knowledge of a very dark period.—Academy. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S NEW VOLUME. 


SCIENCE and CULTURE, and other Essays. 


By Profes:or Hux.ey, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 103 6d. 
“Some of these essays are among the most interesting of Professor 
Huxley’s contributions to the literature of Science.””—Academy. 
! ‘‘These eseays really form a brief corpus of Professor Hux!ey’s scattered 
opinious upon men and things in general. Of course, they are all brilliant 
and all original.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The DECAY of MODERN PREACHING. 


By Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


CENTENARY TRANSLATION of 


KANT’S CRITIQUE of PURE REASON. 


By F. Max Miitter. With an Historical Introduction by Lupwie Norre. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. 
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CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 
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too...... This charming little volume.’’-—Spectator. 


PROFESSOR W. K. CLIFFORD’S MATHE- 


MATICAL PAPERS. Edited by Rosert Tucker. With an Introduction 
by H. J. Steruen Smitu, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., &e. Demy 8vo. 
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The BRITISH in INDIA. By the late 


Right Hon. Sir Wirt1am Miipourne James, Lord Justice of Appeal. 
Edited by his Daughter, M. J. Satis SchwaBe. Dewy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


A PRIMER of ART. By John Collier. 


With Illustrations, 18mo, 1a. 

“ A very careful and useful volumc...... Mr. Collier treats his subject chiefly 
with reference to the practice of painting, outline drawing, light and shade, 
perspective, landscape, and portrait painting. He says a good deal which 
may be new tv most, and instructive to all...... We think that we are quite 
safe in antic’ pating considerable success to this simple and yet effective little 
volume.’’— Educational Times. 


FIFTY YEARS of SCIENCE: being the 


Address delivered at York to the British Association. By Sir Joun Luspocg, 
Bart., M.P., President of the Assoc‘ation. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ PHILOCHRISTUS.” 


ONESIMUS: Memoirs of a Disciple of St. 


Paul. By the Author of * Philocbristus.’’ Demy 8yr0, 10s 64. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of DETER- 
MINANTS. With Graduated Exercises. For Use in Colleges and Schools. 
By Tuomas Morr, M.A., F.R.S.E., Mathematical Master in the High School 
of Glasyow. Crown 8yvo, 7s 6J. 
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PARLIAMENT, 8vo, with E'ght Coloured Maps, 16s. Vol. IL. The 
MONAKCHY, 1461-1540—The RESTORATION, 1540-1603, 8vo, 162. Vol. 1II. 
PURITAN ENGLAND, 1603-1669.—The REVOLUTION, 1660-1683, 8vo, with 
Four Maps, 16s. Vol. IV. The REVOLUTION, 1683-176) — MODERN 
ENGLAND, 1760-1815, 8vo, with Maps and Index, 16s, 

“In exesntion, no less than in purpose, Mr. Green’s book is superior to 
any of a+imilar kind, and will probably, w.thout delay, supersede all other 
geneial Liss ries of our country.”—Loxudon Quarterly Review. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 


Maps, Tab‘es, &c. Eightieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and 
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*,* Special School Board Edition, 1s each part. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By 


Joun RicwarD GREEN, aud Aticr StoprorD GREEN. With Twenty-eizht 
Majs. 35> 6d. 
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FOURTEENTH EDITION, REVISED. 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD, NOTES 


on. Ry RicHarp CHeNEvIx TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of i 
teenth Edit.on, Revised, demy 8vo, 12s. : eof Dette, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. Elevent, 


Edition, Revi-e:l, 8vo, 12s. 


SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. Tenth Kiition, 


Enlarged, 8yvo, 12:. 
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NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMATION. With 


Suitable Prayers. By ©. J. Vavanay, D.D., Dean of Liandaff, &, 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. A . Toate 


The COMMUNION SERVICE from the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. With Select Readings from the Writings of the Rev. F, D 
Mavrics. Edited by the Right Rev. J. W. CoLENso, D.D., Bishop of Natal 
Sixth Edition, 16mo, 2s 6d. 


BY REV. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 
A MANUAL of INSTRUCTION for CONFIRMATION and 


FIRST COMMUNION. With Prayers and Devotions. 32mo, cloth extra, 2, 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND. New Elition, 18mo, 1s 6.1. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 
CHUKCH of ENGLAND. With Scripture Proofs for Junior Classes and 
Schools. New Edition, 18mo, 6d. 


FIRST COMMUNION. With Prayers and Devotion for 


the Newly Contrmed. 32mo, cloth, 61. 


The ORDER of CONFIRMATION. With Prayers and 


Devotions. New Edition, 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


BY REV. CANON FARRAR, D.O., F.R.S., &. 


In crown 8v0, price 6s each. 


ETERNAL HOPE. Five Sermons, Preached in West- 


minster Abbey, November and December, 1877. 29th Thousand. 


The FALL of MAN, and other Sermons. Fourth Edition, 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. The Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, 


and Marcus Aure’ins. New Edition, Illustrated. 


The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD. University and 


other Sermons, Fifth Elition. 


SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures, delivered 


in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, March and April, 1878. Third Edition. 


EPHPHATHA; or, the AMELIORATION of the WORLD. 
Sermons Preached at Westminster Abbey, with Tw» Sermous at 5t 
Margarct’s, Westminster, on the Opening of Parliament. 


MERCY and JUDGMENT. Last Words on Christian 
ang 6 id with reference to Dr. Pasey’s “ What is of Faith?” Orowa 
8vo, 19s 6d. 


IN the DAYS of THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical 
pon Preached at Marlborough College, from 1871 to 1876. Sixth Edition, 
crown 8yo, 9s. 


The WITNESS of HISTORY to CHRIST. Being the 


Hulsean Lectures for 1870, Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 53. 








A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 
MUSICIANS, A D. 1450-1831. By Eminent Writers, English and Foreiga. 
With Illustrations and Woodcuts, Edited by Gzorge Grove, D.C.L. In3 
vols. Parts I. to XIV., 3s 6d each. Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, 213 eac’. 

Vol. L—A to IMPROMPLU. Vol. I.—IMPROPZRIA to PLAIN SONG. 
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precedent in Eugland.’’—(Quarterly Review. 
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